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God Save the Aing ’ 


HE present week is 
one in which even 
journals which are 
dedicated to a 
Special province 
of human work 
and endeavour 
may afford for a 
moment to forget 
their usual limita- 

tions of subject, in order to join in the 

general expression of loyalty and good 
wishes to the Sovereign of this ancient 
realm, who will be crowned this week 
with a ceremonial venerable from its 
antiquity, and in a church which, origi- 
nally founded at the instance of an 
English Sovereign of pious though rather 
weak memory, has in the course ot 
centuries become, more than any other 
building, the centre of our national 
memories and our nationa! honour. The 
occasion is certainly one which appeals to 
the imagination. As a mere spectacle it 
will no doubt be magnificent; but this 
iS 4 Case in which (to adapt Milton a little), 

“more is meant than meets the eye”; it is 

not only the outer aspect of the show which 

appeals to us, but its symbolical significance; 
it is the outward sign or form of a Govern- 

ment and a Constitution which has enjoyed a 

historical continuity unparalleled in the 

modern world, and the stability of which for 

So long a period is the best practical proof of 

its adaptation to the requirements and wishes | 

of the nation. The relation of the Sovereign 
to the people is indeed widely different from 
what it was in times past; the freedom 

“ the people, as Tennyson put it, has 
broadened slowly down from precedent to 

precedent”; but while the English people 

have perhaps a greater amount of individual 
liberty than is to be found in any other 
country, we have contrived with that to 
preserve the ancient forms which link the 
present with the past, and to preserve also, 





since it adds something to the splendour of 
life and something also (whatever Republi- 
can purists and economists may say) to the 
dignity of national representation. Anyone 
who has read in that clever American novel 
“ Through one Administration,” the descrip- 
tion of the dull commonplace of the White 
House receptions, may conclude that it is 
something to live under a torm of govern- 
ment which gives occasion from time to 
time for a splendid spectacle, as a little 
relief from the “set grey lile” of every 
day. And it should be an additional 
reason for national rejoicing on this 
occasion, that the festival of the Corona- 
tion has been preceded by the termination 
of a war which, from ail we can gather, 
appears to have had the happy effect of 
transtorming a set of brave enemies into a 
set of loyal friends of the Empire, and of 
extending the powers and the responsibilities 
of the government of which the Sovereign 
to be crowned this week is the highest and 
the hereditary representative. 





The foregoing remarks were written for 
publication in our issue under date June 28, 
the formerly intended Coronation week, 
and were interrupted at the last moment by 
the melancholy announcement of the post- 
ponement of the ceremony in consequence 
of the King’s serious illness. We prefer, 
however, to leave them as they were 
written, as the expression of our feeling at 
the time, and when everything seemed to 
promise a ceremonial of almost unprece- 
dented dignity and splendour. No doubt 


the ceremony wil! still be an imposing one, | 
|—both among the earliest remains of any 


though it must be shorn of some part of its 
significance by the absence of many of the 
foreign representatives who were unable to 
remain. On the other hand, the nation will 
feel even an enhanced interest in the corona- 
tion of a Sovereign who has a second time 
been restored to them after a dangerous ill- 
ness, and who has shown under this recent 
trial a fortitude on his own account, and an 
unselfish regard for others, which cannot have | 


THE ENGLISH CROWN. 
By Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A, With 
y R. W. Pac. 
= | SPECIAL ornament or diadem to 

m be worn on the head is a very 
early visible mark of kingship. 
Among savage natiors advanced 
enough to adopt some form of government, 
the strongest men became the rulers, and 
remained so as long as they retained their 
muscular superiority. A very usual sign of 
this chieftainship was a feather, or group of 
feathers, worn on the head. 

Among us to the present day the use ot 
feathers worn on the head to denote rank 
remains in full force. Although tor the very 
highest rank we have no such head-dress, 
yet the feather badge of the Princes of 
Wales is evidence that at no very distan 
period three ostrich plumes worn on the 
head were a visible mark of royalty. 

There are, moreover, plenty of official 
instances of less exalted ranks which are 
indicated, among other ways, by the wearing 
of distinctive feathers. Such are the richly 
plumed State hats of all our great orders of 
knighthood, the carefully feathered cocked 
hats of the staff of our army and other 
military dignitaries, and the black and white 
feathered edgings worn on the cocked hats 
of Civil servants on official occasions. 

These marks of honour, however, are only 
survivals of one form of savage ornament, 
and the particular head-dress in which we 
are for the moment more interested has 
developed in the direction of metal rather 
than in that of feathers. 

Among the ruins of Mycenz and of Troy 


tes 
‘iiustrations 






civilised towns in Europe—Dr. Henry 


| Schliemann found several beautiful diadems 


of gold. These had doubtless developed 
gradually from simple circlets of metal. 
Those found at Mycene were of thin 
hammered gold, of an elongated oval form, 
long enough to fasten round the head, the 
thickest part coming over the forehead and 
the finely tapering ends fastening with a tie 


eh is by no means unimportant, the | passed unrecognised or unappreciated by his| or wire at the back. Ornamental designs 
cement of splendour in governmental cere-, subjects, who will all unite in the hope that | were repousséd in low relief all over the 
monies—the decorative side of government | he who is to be crowned this week may be! entire plate, and in some instances the 


function: an element not to be despised, 


spared for many years to reign over us. 


jupper rim was further ornamented with 
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leaves of thin gold, each separately attached, 
thereby foreshadowing the circlet with its 
upper edge ornamented with fleur-de-lys. 

This form of diadem is common enough 
at an early period, and several examples of it 
have been found at other places, and although 
these doubtless indicated rank, it is not 
known at present to what extent they did so. 

The diadems found at Troy were of an 
entirely different type, they consisted of 
close, short chains of gold, fastened on to a 
thin ribbon-like flat chain which encircled 
the head, while from that part of the circlet 
which came over the ears depended a few 
long chains of similar workmanship, hanging 
down to the shoulders. These long droop- 
ing side chains were probably the proto- 
types of the curious “ cataseistas” or 
jewelled chains which show attached to 
several of the crowns and coronets of our 
early kings, as figured on coins and some 
of the great seals, that of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Henry I. among them. The 
cataseistas, one over each ear and one at 
the back, can also be actually seen on the 
beautiful medizval “Corona Sancta,” or 
crown of St, Stephen, the crown of Hungary, 
as well as upon the doubtless correct resto- 
ration, by Herr Franz Bock, of the medizval 
crown of Constantine Monomachos. 

It is likely enough that one of the first 
forms of actual diadem was a string of beads. 
The earliest ornament of any kind into 
which man put any constructive ability was 
most likely a necklace of naturally pierced 
shells. Indeed, the earliest known human 
skeleton—one foundin acave near Mentone— 
actually had a necklace of pierced shells and 
teeth sticking to it. Whether first on some 
occasion such a necklace was made too 
small for its recipient and stuck fast on his 
head with artistic effect, or whether, on the 
other hand, a diadem was made too big and 
slipped down accidently on to the owner's 
shoulders, will never be known; but how- 
ever it arrived, it seems on the evidence of 
coins that our early kings actually wore 
coronets of strings of beads (fig. 1). 





shew inga Coroner F beads. 
Fig. 1. 


Head of Coenwulf, sd Mercia 


No remains of such diadems now exist, so 
conjectures as to their actual construction 
cannot well be checked, but there is plenty 
of documentary evidence as to head fillets of 
some soit material having had a long reign 
as marks of authority. Alexander the Great 
wore one with which he bound up a wounded 
friend. 

At a period in our English history some- 
where about the tenth century, the beaded 
fillet certainly gave way to a solid metal 
circlet. This change was possibly due to 
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the wish of kings to wear some distinct 
mark of their rank in battle. The beaded or 
soft fillet would neither look well nor last 
well on a helmet, so we find that on a penny 
of #thelstan (fig. 2) his helmet is adorned 


A 
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Coronet on helmet of #-the/s/an, 


om a penn  S$hewine coroner 
wilh si ngle pearls oF s/ems. 


Fig. 9. 


with a solid circlet bearing three pearls on 
raised stems; the entire coronet may be 
supposed to have had four of these pearls. 

From this standpoint the growth of the 
ornamentation on our English crown can be 
followed with some certainty. I do not 
mean to say that each successive coronet 
fully carries out apy regular sequence, 
because several of them revert to older 
forms; but now and then a development 
appears which tends more and more to 
repetition, and so slowly the present design 
has been evolved 

The next coronet after that of £thelstan 
to show any true development is figured on 
the great Seal of William 1. (fig. 3), where 
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C t fram the [Seal 
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[riple peaP/s. 

Fig. 3. 


the single pearls on their stalks have become 
triplicated. This triple arrangement of 
separate pearls or dots is one which easily 
takes the more distinctly decorative form of 
a single trefoil, and into this shape it soon 
falls, as may be seen on the Great Seal of 
Henry I. (fig. 4), the coronet also showing 
the medizval cataseistas depending from 
each side. 

On pennies of Edward I. the trefoils of 
Henry, now more carefully drawn and quite 
properly to be described as heraldic feurs- 
de-lys, are shown with a supplementary 
pearl between each (fig. 5). 

The mention of the word “ fleur-de-lys ” 
serves to remind us that from the time of 
Edward III. until 1801 the coat of arms of 
France was quartered with that of England 
on our Royal coat of arms. Not only that, 
but for the greater part of that time it was 





accorded the place of honour—the first 
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quarter—on the ground that England was 
only a duchy as compared with France, by 
reason of William, Duke of Normandy. This 
may also account in some degree for the 
fact that nearly all our early kings are 
shown wearing coronets instead of closed 
crowns. 

This long connexion of our own Roya) 
coat with the fleur-de-lys of France gives 





O 
oO 
Coronel fom Great Sea/ of 
Henry 1¥ shewing [refoils 
and Calase/s/as. 
Fig. 4. 


colour to the common belief that the fleur- 
de-lys on the crown of St. Edward are really 
the French ones, and were put on the crown 
so as to be in accordance with those on)the 
shield ; but, as I have endeavoured to show, 
those on the crown are responsible for their 
own shape, and have really nothing to do 
with those which were on the shield. If 
they had really been adopted for the reason 
above stated, they should have been discon- 





Coroner. from pemy of Edward / 
shewing mene & 2 ye wilh pears 
Fig. & 


tinued in 1801, when George III. finally ex- 
cluded the French coat from our Koyal shield. 

Now comes the question of the crosses- 
patées. When our Henry VI. was made 
King of France he found it necessary to have 
Great Seals made for his department of 
Foreign Affairs. On the first of these seals 
the King is seated in State and has a coat 
of arms surmounted by a coronet on each 
side ot him. One of these coats shows the 





Coronel’trom first seal gn 
Offarrs Rees y/* otal oreses 
Paléeé with pear/s befweer 

Fig, 6 


arms of France, and the coronet above it 
bears fleur-de-lys along its upper edge; the 
other shows the coat of arms of England, 
and the coronet above it bears the crosses- 





patées alternately with low-pearls (fig. ©. 
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On the second seal for foreign affairs of 
the same king he is shown actually wearing 
a coronet which shows crosses-patées and 
low pearls arranged in the same way, and 
crosses-patées from this time show a marked 
tendency to recur on the English coronets or 
crowns until a time comes when they always 
appear. 

The normal! English coronet of this period 
closely resembled the French one, they both 
had fleur-de-lys set on a circlet, and when 
Henry found it advisable, in face of his 
double sovereignty to show on a great seal 
the arms of each country, he evidently con- 
sidered it necessary to differentiate the orna- 
mentation of the respective superimposed 
coronets. Retaining, therefore, quite pro- 
perly the coronet with rounded fleur-de-lys 
for his French coat, he squared out and trun- 
cated each of the three petals for use upon 
that over his English coat. 

This flattening out and squaring of the 
ends of the fleur-de-lys formed at once the 
heraldic ornament known as a cross-patée. 
The low, single pearls which at first are 
found alternately with the new crosses- 
patées now begin gradually to develop in 
their turn in the same way as before, they 
soon become trefoils and then fleurs-de-lys. 
So we get the crosses and the fleur-de-lys 
alternately, as they show on the great seal ot 





Henry VIII. (fig. 7). 
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The crown now permanently shows 
another characteristic, that of being arched 
or enclosed, and surmounted at the top by 
a mound or orb and cross. The enclosing of 
acoronet by arches is considered to turn it 
into a crown, and to indicate independent 
sovereignity, but this view has not been very 
strictly adhered to in the case of our crowns, 
as they show indiscriminately in both ways 
on official coins and seals from the time of 
Edward the Confessor unti! that of Queen 
Victoria, who in her last coins is represented 
as wearing a coronet only, which is, more- 
over, wrongly designed, as it would seem to 
have upon it many more than the proper 
number of four crosses-pattées and four 
fleurs-de-lys. It is curious that such an in- 
accurate figure should have been allowed to 
pass muster. 

But mistakes are not all of modern 
provenance. It is doubtful whether the 
apparently enclosed crowns, such as those 
worn by Edward the Confessor, Harold, 
William 1, Stephen, and Edward IV., were 
not really only some kind of rega! cap. 

From the time of Henry VIII. onwards, 
however, we meet with no difficulty, the type 
of crown has been definitely settied, and if 
in future the Sovereign is to be shown on 
coins or seals with anything at al] upon his 
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head, it is to be hoped that it will be a 
proper crown with proper attributes. The 
type is a circlet, along the upper edge of 
which are set alternately four crosses-patées 
and four fleur-de-lys, from the circlet rise 
two complete arches, crossing from cross- 
patée to cross-patée, the junction at the top 
surmounted by an orb and cross, significa- 
tive of the Christian dominion over the 
world. This is a noble type and can be 
studied in perfection in the excellent Corona- 
tion medal recently designed for Messrs. 
Elkington by Herr Emil Fuchs. 

The Royal Crowns may be jewelled as 
richly as each Sovereign may desire, but 
the true form should remain unaltered, or, 
at all events, should only be added to as 
time goes on, in accordance with some large 
growth of Empire. The power, however, of 
including historic jewels in the Crown may, 
however, render it always unnecessary to 
disturb the crosses and fleur-de-lys; as, 
for instance, it would be fitting enough 
to indicate the Sovereignty of India by 
the inclusion of the Koh-i-Noor. | 

On the restoration Charles II., Sir 
Robert Vyner, the royal goldsmith, was} 
commissioned to make new regalia of the 
Same patterns as those which had been 
destroyed by order of Roundhead 
Government in 1649. 





of 


the 


St. Edward's crown, the crown of England, 
now kept at the Tower, is substantially the 
same that Sir for ' 
Charles II. official crown, 
one has been 

kings and queens since} 
The silver settings of some of 
hese State crowns, denuds jewels, 
exist, and others have 
All of 
rul 


Robert Vyner made 
this 
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Charles II. 
-d of their 
been figured in 
various places. them 
had the great 
Prince set 
patee, 
Crowns nging to queens 
reguant, as well as the circlets and crowns 
which have been made for queens-consort, 
are always jewelled. No other crowns or 
llowed to carry upon them 


th 
had 


vy of Edward the Black 


the centre oi the front cross- 


bel kings and 


coronets are a 


more than simulacra of jewels embossed | 
upon the circlet, 


The jewelled work on St. Edward's crown 
is not of much interest. The main arrange- 
ment of the jewelled ornamentation is that 
of clusters, a large 
coloured stone, ruby, emerald, or sapphire, 
set in arim of enamelled arabesques, some- 
times further ornamented with diamonds. 
No stone of special beauty or historic in- 
terest finds a place in this crown. 

The State crown of (ueen Victoria, which 
will be used, with minor alterations, for the 
Coronation of his Majesty King Edward VIL 
on the 26th inst. is a fine example of one of 
the ornamental State, or Imperial, crowns. 
It was made by Messrs. Rundle & Bridge 
for the Queen in 1835, of thin silver, and is 
thickly set with jewels, some of which were 
in the former State crowns, and some of 
which were newly added. In the front of 
the circlet is a large flat sapphire cut ex 
cabochon, and partially pierced, which was 
taken from the crown of Charles IL, and 
bequeathed to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV. by Henry Benedict, 
Cardinal York, with other Stuart treasure. 
In the centre of the cross-patée, just 
above the sapphire, is the great spinel 
ruby which was given to Edward the Black 
Prince by Don Pedro, King of Castile. It is 


each consisting of 


also said to have been worn by Henry V. at 


seem to have 
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Agincourt in front of the kingly coronet on 
his helmet. It is a splendid and remarkable 
stone measuring about 2 in. in length. It is 
not cut, but only polished on its own natur- 
ally irregular surface. It is pierced, along 
its greater axis, after the manner of most 
Oriental stones, which have been at some 
time or other strung as beads, the upper 
opening of the piercing being now closed by 
a smal! ruby stud set in gold. 

One more historic stone adorns this 
crown, it is a large sapphire, now more or 
less spoilt by having been recut in th 
modern way, which was taken trom the ring 
of Edward the Confessor when his shrine at 
Westminster was opened. 

Among the 277 pearls which are on thi 
crown, many are whole and set as acorns 
on the arches, which represent oak sprays. 
Other fine drop-shaped pearls are set at the 
angles where the arches cross at the top 
The oak leaves of the arches are al! thickly 
set with diamonds, as, indeed, the whole 
surface of the crown and its ornaments may 
be saidto be. There are on it altogether 
2,783 diamonds cut as brilliants. 

No development of design such as 
have followed can be traced the case of 
any of the great crowns of the world. Every 
medizval crown existing is a law tor itself, 
and is unique. The crown of 
deed, may be considered to have fc 
the development of a bishop's mitre, what- 
ever that may be, because it actually is a 


s 


we 


Russia, in- 


sllowed 


} ’ au 
,Tichly-jewelled mitre with two lobes. All 
kingly crowns are considered by some 
authorities to be analogous to bishops 


mitres in the same way that sceptres may 
be held to represent a form of crozier, but 
here we get upon debatable ground. 

We already use the oldest Coronation 
,ceremony in carried 
substantially way as it 
| Centuries ago, and has been ever since, and 
| we can also claim with some show of reason 
|that the Crown of England, alone among 
| crowns, is the outcome of a long series of 
| slow developments, and is designed on lines 
|which have been regularly evolved from 


out now 


the world, 


the same was 
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| primilive simplicity into a dignified and noble 
type. 
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VENETIAN CHURCHES. 
HE disaster has recently 
befallen cne of the most famous 


which 





of Italian cities has naturally 
aroused keen public criticism 


of the authorities and of the system under 
which public monuments in Italy are cared 
for. Italy has received a greater number 
valuable heirlooms in the form of monu 
mental art than any other, country, and, 
consequence of circumstances resulting 
from political and socia! reforms during the 
past century, these objects of art, as is ofte: 
the case with heirlooms, have become 
somewhat burdensome trust confided to th 
care of the Italian Government. The fc 
lowing notes on the present condition of the 
Venetian churches will show the amount 
responsibility which the Government 
assumed during the course of events in th 
great revolutionary period, 1340-157c 

In 1870, at the time of the unification of 
Italy, the law of mortmain, by which prc- 
perty could be held by corporations or indi- 
viduals, civil or ecclesiastical, was pract- 
cally abolished, and ail such property not 
confirmed by, or subject to, the new laws 
relating to trusteeship, appears to have been 
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handed over to the Administration of Crown 
Property, called the “Demanio.” In this 
way the greater part of the monastic and 
conventual property, including all the 
churches with their monumental contents, 
passed into the hands of Government. In 
the case of Venice, where few available 
funds were forthcoming to purchase back 
the confiscated property for ecclesiastical 
use, the monumental churches have been in 
the care of different Government bureaux for 
the past thirty years. 

A very wide distinction must be drawn 
between the meaning and use of what is 
called a church on the north and on the 
south of the Alps. Italian Christian churches 
have throughout all ages represented the 
temples of an earlier religious system to a 
very greatextent. They also represent in a 
still more decisive manner the tomb-houses 
of distinguished or wealthy families. In 
more ancient times such tomb-houses had 
been attached to private villas, and were 
also private chapels for religious purposes. 
Under a Christian dispensation these tomb- 
houses of different families were collected 
together, and at first mere adjuncts, became 
in more recent times the most important 
part in the structure of churches. In other 
words, Italian churches are essentially re- 
ceptacles for the dead, instead of being 
primarily places of religious instruction 
amongst the living as in northern countries. 
Such a system is represented only to a 
certain extent in the country church of the 
north, where the local potentate may usually 
have his family tomb within the chancel 
or in a chantry; but in the Italian 
church the whole structure depends upon 
its utility as a species of “Columbarium ” 
wherein to accommodate the mortal remains 
of past generations, Every Italian church 
is surrounded by a series of little chapels 
containing altars at which the sacrifice of 
the mass was intended to be performed in 
perpetuity for the repose of the souls of the 
founders of such buildings, whose tombs are 
ranged upon the surrounding walls, or form 
the pavement. These chapels or reserved 
spaces are always the private property of 
individuals or of their representatives, and 
they can still be sold as freeholds.* In case 
of a transfer of such property the purchaser 
of course puts up his “stemma” or family 
badge on every coign of vantage, but nowa- 
days taste in such matters has changed a 
great deal, and itis rare for such a transfer 
to take place, for obvious reasons, Intra- 
mural sepulture is now almost prohibited in 
Italy, and consequently the chief object of 
possessing one of these chapels no longer 
exists. 

This system of burying the dead of the 
superior classes within the churches gave 
rise to a difficulty of accommodation, which 
in the Middle Ages was met by the simple 
expedient of providing a series of large 
stone chests or sarcophagi, ingeniously fitted 
into the walls or between the buttresses on 
the outside of the churches, or in contiguous 
cloisters. In these the accumulating bones 
of earlier interments were intended to be 
collected, and by this expedient the transfer 
ot proprietary rights in the chapels was 





* In Florence one or two of the chapels, originally the 
property of great historic families, have passed into other 
bands during the nineteenth century. In Santa Croce, 
the ‘Westminster Abbey” of Italy, an ancient chapel 
ae Tete extinct English family of Sloane in 
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much facilitated. The outside ossuary or 
bone-chest was decorated with appropriate 
inscriptions and the “stemma” of the 
family. 

In Venice one or two of the great churches 
are still surrounded by these miniature 
ossuaries built in between their external 
buttresses, and corresponding with the 
family altars or chapels inside. SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo has a great many preserved 
around its front, in spite of the drastic 
alterations of the “restoration” in 1870. 
The more ancient bone-chests were some- 
times destroyed when pseudo-Classic fronts 
and later additions were made to medieval! 
churches. 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
this medizval fashion of burying the dead in 
sarcophagi between the buttresses of the 
outside of a church is the great collection of 
tombs surrounding the Cathedral of Rimini, 
made by Sigismund Malatesta in 1450 (illus- 
trated in the Aui/der of February 1 of this 
year). In this case the Lord of Rimini was 
adopting a current fashion for the purpose 
of gratifying his “classic” enthusiasm ; the 
sarcophagi were supposed to contain the 
bones of philosophers and poets gathered 
trom various parts of Italy, which, in those 
“ Renaissance " times, were perhaps of more 
consideration for the purpose than the com- 
moner mortal remains of a distinguished 
ancestry and old descent. Sigismund Mala- 
testa, doubtless, thought he was doing a very 
fine thing, and certainly a very novel one. 
In another very remarkable example of this 
fashion—S. Maria Novella, Florence — the 
bone-chests, several dozens in number, are 
said to contain the remains of persons for- 
merly buried in the more ancient Cathedral 
of Santa Reparata in Florence. They were 
moved to the present position in the thir- 
teenth century. The greater part of these 
tombs were barbarously “restored” along 
with the unfortunate church in about 1860, 
The custom referred to may perhaps be 
traced to extreme antiquity. The ancient 
church of S. Andrea in the Roman Forum 
possesses a large number of sepulchres cut 
into its walls in the form of the con- 
temporary loculi of the catacombs, but 
occupying a position which reminds one 
of the bone-chests of the medieval 
churches. 

At the present day the ancient churches 
of Venice are only used by the very poorest 
class of the people; their ownership is 
merely governmental, as the proprietary 
rights belonging to their chapels can only be 
exercised for the specific purpose for which 
they were erected, a purpose long since 
obsolete. Burial within churches is no 
longer customary, and, as in other countries, 
a subject of special permission not easily 
obtained. With the abandonment of the 
chapels for their intended purpose, the altars 
within them have also fallen out of use, the 
stipends attached for saying mass have dis- 
appeared, and the parish incumbents make 
use of them without reference to their 
original significance. The neighbouring 
palaces still carry the names of the illus- 
trious dead who lie buried in these old 
churches, but there are few, if any, instances 
of the chapel being considered as attached 
to the palace as in the olden days, and as is 
still the custom in other Italian cities. 
Perhaps we may be allowed to consider that 
a certain advantage has resulted from this 





state of things as far as concerns monu- 


nT, 
Venice have certainly escaped a great de,) 
of the well-meant, but altogether disastrous 
“restoration” which has ruined so m 
of the grand 


any 
old churches of i 
EEE ee 
The hitherto very much abandoned chur; 
of the “ Frari,” with its countless tombs and 
dirty disused chapels—a veritable mon) 
ment of desolation and decay—is now bein: 
treated with admirable care. Since the 
sixteenth century this church seems hard'y 
to have been touched structurally; at tha: 
period a very unsightly clerestory of ha). 
circle windows was inserted to show off the 
ponderous monuments which block up 
western aisles. This clerestory was ajlter. 
wards found to admit such a glare ot 
that the present dingy rec curtains became « 
necessity. Asis the case wherever the huge 
monuments of the later Doges have bee: 
placed in these old churches of the pointe: 
style, the inevitably accompanying white. 
wash, covering up blocked windows and 
earlier decorations, has been applied without 
stint. This whitewash, when of the last 
century, is usually relieved with crab or grey 
imitation of non-existent masonry, which in 
course of time becomes peculiarly disma) i: 
appearance.” In such cases it seems per- 
missible to remove the whitewash whe: 
there is any decoration of an old and valu- 
able kind concealed underneath. So in the 
present case of the “ Frari,” the decoratio: 
of the fourteenth century is being caretully 
brought to light, but without, of course, 
interfering with the later monuments, or im- 
pairing their completeness. When finished 
the eastern part of this church wil! have a 
particularly magnificent effect in copjunctio: 
with the remarkably preserved medieval 
fittings of the choir and the unique rood- 
screen. In the reinstatement of these deco- 
rations, as also in the Church of 5S. Stelano, 
on the Grand Canal, no attempt to “ restore 
them is made. The whitewash is caretu'y 
removed and the stencilling beneath is 
merely fortified and touched up here and 
there in places where it may have 
practically destroyed. 
The style of decoration in the fourteent! 
and fifteenth century churches of Venice 's 
of a local character, some peculiarities ©! 
which may be noticed in the pictures 
Carpaccio. The vaulting ribs and other 
constructive features were often painted 
brick red on a plaster covering to the rea’ 
brickwork, The walls were treated in a0 
imitation of brickwork or marble, which bas 
a pleasing effect, as it is a mere convention: 
alism, and not intended as a deception. 
The Church of S. Stefano possesses, thas 
to the uncovering process now going ©”, 4 
very fine and elaborate example of this 
style. The nave is partly restored to ‘ts 
original condition, with the hitherto covere¢- 
up decoration. The arches of the nave 
arcades possess elaborately floriated a0¢ 
crocketed ornament, culminating in a mc" 
finial over the apex of each arch, from which 
issues the half figure of a saint, whose name 
is inscribed in each case in long biacs 
letter behind his head. The whole concept.” 
of this design relieved on a chessboar’ 
pattern of delicate red and yellow —per4?s 
representing brickwork—is very ors!" 
and pleasing. This chequered decor 
tion in S. Stefano reminds one a g'°*! 
deal of the somewhat similar design °° 
the outside of the upper story of the Duce 
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NOTES, 

In a letter to the 7Zimes ot 
flan Wednesday last, Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence makes the 
statement that it would have been perfectly 
easy, and even cheap, to have made the 
Venice Campanile as strong as when first 
erected by the injection of Portland cement 
grout at the proper time, We are not aware 
that any one having the slightest authority 
to speak as an expert on constructional 
subjects has suggested that the collapse of 
the Campanile was unavoidable, On the 
contrary, the opinion has been expressed in 
more than one direction that the catastrophe 
could have been prevented by the exercise 
of greater vigilance on the part of those 
responsible for the safety of the structure 
Thus it appears that the letter in question is 
intended to combat a view that has not been 
seriously raised. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to architects and others as a reminder of 
the value of Portland cement for binding 
together masses of material, and for 
strengthening porous substances. If we 
accept the view not unreasonably enter- 
tained by the writer, that the collapse was 
due to loss of coherence, so that the 
material of the tower “ was little better than 
a mass of dry dust,” there can be no 
doubt that the injection of cement grout, 
filling the pores of the old bricks and all 
interstices of the walls, would have been 
of immense value. Such treatment involves 
the drilling of numerous holes through which 
the healing liquid may be pumped, and as 
the process must be started from the bottom 
and continued gradually and carefully to the 
top, considerable time is necessary for com- 
pletion in the case of a lofty structure. The 
work of restoring the Venice Campanile 
would have occupied some two or three 
years, so it is evident that the grouting 
treatment could only have been undertaken 
as a precautionary measure, and not when 
a state of urgency had been allowed to 
arise. The usefulness of cement grouting 
is by no means unknown to architects, and 
is fully recognised by engineers. Some of 
our readers will remember that we recently 
called attention to the practice followed in 
the New York subway, where defective 
patches of concrete were made good by the 
injection of cement grout, instead of being 
cut out and replaced in the ordinary manner. 
Railway and bridge engineers frequently 
tind grouting under pressure of the greatest 
service, and there is no reason why it should 
not often be adopted in architectural practice 
where the conditions are favourable, both in 

new and in old buildings. 





FROM a report of the meeting 
of the Wilts County Council 
on Tuesday, it appears that 
there is some reason to hope that Stone- 
henge may be secured as national property, 
which would be by far the best safeguard 
for its future preservation. In the state- 
ment which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice made 
on the occasion, he said that the position 
taken by Sir E. Antrobus, the present owner 
of Stonehenge, had been much misrepre- 
sented. That Sir Edmund Antrobus ever 
asked 125,000/, for Stonehenge and the land 
immediately adjacent was, he said, quite 
untrue, That matter related to a far larger 
negotiation, and not only was it not the 
figure named for Stonehenge, but it related 
to negotiations for land from which Stone- 


Stonehenge. 
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urged that for the County Council to enter into 
a discussion of rights of way on this subject 
would, under the circumstances, be only 
obscuring the main issue. This view was 
accepted, and the motion which Mr, Percy 
Wyndham had intended to bring forward 
on this subject was withdrawn. So far, 
therefore, the question of Stonehenge seems 
to be in a more satisfactory position than 
was supposed. We hope the matter will 
end with its purchase by the nation, as such 
a remarkable historic monument, even if 
safe for the present, ought to be secured 
against the possible caprices of future 
private owners. 


ees WE are glad to see that the 

and the Herts County Council has 
Education Bill. appointed a Committee to 
investigate the conditions of, and various 
points in regard to, education in their 
county. This is done in view of the passing 
of the Education Bill, and it is to be hoped 
that the example of this Council will be 
followed in other parts of England. It is 
more especially to be desired that they 
should investigate the expenditure of 
money by small local authorities for 
the purposes of so-called technica! 
education. A great deal of this has been 
wasted in what is little better than winter 
amusements, which have never really given 
any consecutive instruction so as to fit the 
learners for taking up some special occupa- 
tion after the course -has been completed. 
It is desirable, if possible, that when the 
Education Bill comes into operation local 
technical education should be centralised. 
This would limit the number of students, 
but, on the other hand, it would mean that 
the course of study was seriously pursued, 
and there would be some certainty that the 
money spent by the Councils would be really 
productive of results, 


Powers of Cor.  2UESTION of some interest 
porations and has been decided in the case 
Water Supply. of the Mayor, Aldermen, c., 
of the Borough of Northampton v. Ellen. 
The Corporation purchased the waterworks 
in 1884, and Section 36 of their Act provided 
that for the supply of water for domestic use 
they should be entitled to charge a sum not 
exceeding 7} per cent. on the net rateable 
value ot each dwelling-house. Section 25 
gave them power to make up any deficiency 
that might arise out of the general district 
rate. In 1890 the boundaries of the borough 
were extended, and by the Extension Order 
it was provided that for a period of ten 
years the general district rate levied 
on this extended portion of the borough 
should not, when added to the poor 
rate, the borough rate, “and any 
other rate made by the Corporation in 
the same year,” exceed 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. Recently the Corporation had 
reduced the water rate from 74 per cent. 
within the old borough, but retained it at 
74 per cent. in the new district, leaving the 
deficiency thus created to be made good by 
the general district rate. The Corporation 
were now suing the defendant in respect of 
the water rate levied on a house in the new 
district, and the defendant resisted payment 
on the ground that no water rate was leviable 
as long as the rates exceeded 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. Two important points were decided 





by the Court. First, that under Section 36 


henge was expressly excluded. He further 


I2I 





of the Act (a section drawn in very general 
terms in connexion with waterworks), the 
Corporation had no power to differentiate 
the rate in the two districts ; secondly, that 
a water rate was not to be taken into con- 
sideration under the Order in arriving at the 
rates which were not to exceed 6s. 6d. the 
water rate not being a rate in such sense, but 
a price paid for the water, just as gas might 
be purchased. 


oa Oe We learn that the British Fire 
Fire Prevention Prevention Committee are or- 
Eahibhice. ganising an International Ex- 
hibition of fire preventive and life-saving 
appliances, to be held at Earl's Court from 
May to October, 1903. The exhibition will 
be classified under the heads of “Fire 
Prevention,” including building construction, 
and electrical and heating safeguards; 
“Fire Fighting,” including all fire-extin- 
guishing and life-saving appliances and fire- 
Station equipment ; “ Fire Calls”; “ Salvage 
Work”; “Ambulance Service”; ‘“ Water 
Supply,” &c. As it is intended to illustrate 
also the history of the subject, there will be 
a “History, Literature, and Art” section, 
including books and periodicals, illustrations 
of fires, &c. The scheme seems very well 
drawn up, and while such an exhibition 
cannot fail to be very interesting, it is to be 
hoped that it may also have practical results. 
We have received the pro- 
spectus for 1902-3 of the 
School of Architecture in con- 
nexion with University College, Liverpool, 
which has additional interest just now 
that the Victoria University at Liver- 
pool has decided to grant a degree in 
architecture. The prospectus shows an 
excellent and most comprehensive pro- 
gramme of studies, under the general 
management of Professor Simpson. The 
following quotation from the prospectus will 
be of interest :-— 
“For the first time in England (in America a 


Liverpool School 
of Architecture. 


degree scheme is almost universal),a student can 
obtain a degree in which a knowledge of architec- 
ture is combined with a knowledge of general sub- 
jects. The advantages of this course are obvious 
4 student can now continue his liberal studies at the 
same time that he is studying the special subject 
which he is afterwards going to make his profession. 
Candidates for the B.A. degree are required to pass 
—(a)the Preliminary examination of the University 
in five subjects—{1) English Language and English 
History ; (2) Mathematics ; (3) Latin; (4) Elemen- 
tar? Mechanics ; (5) One of the following : Greek, 
German, French ; (5) the Intermediate examination 
for the ordinary B.A. degree in the following sub- 
jects :—(1) One of the following: Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian ; (2) One of the following 

Ancient History, Modern History, English 
Literature ; (3) One of the following : Physics, Pure 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics. Candidates 
are required to present certificates of having 
attended (a) the approved classes for the subjects 
presented in the Intermediate examination; (°) 
courses of instruction in Architecture and allied 
subjects averaging not less than five hours a week 
the first year and fifteen hours a week in the second 
and third years. Such courses shall include all the 
subjects presented for examination. An attendance 
of not less than fifty hours in the Department of 
Engineering is required from ail candidates. [be 
subjects of examination are :—(4) History ot Ancient 
and Medi:eval Architecture ; (6) History of Modern 
Architecture; (c) Construction and Planning of 
Buildings, including Sanitation Graphic Statics ; 
(d) Architectural Drawing. And any two ot the 
following :-—{¢) Freehand Drawing ; (/) Modelling ; 
(g) Decorative Design ; (4) Applied Mechanics ; (*) 
Art and Theory of Painting ; (/) Art and Theory of 
Sculpture.” 

With such a scheme as this, and with excel- 
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lent instructors (as we know to be the case)’ 
Liverpool may look to become a new centre 
of architectural education. 





Our advertisement columns, 
this week and last, contain 
an appeal from the London 
Operative Lathrenders™ Trade Union, ad- 
dressed to builders, urging them, on prac- 
tical as well as on patriotic grounds, to use 
English-made hand-cleft ceiling laths in 
place of foreign machine-made laths. With 
regard to the patriotic claim, we fear the time 
is past for that kind of argument; in the 
present ready commercial intercourse with 
all parts of the world it can hardly be 
expected that buyers will do otherwise than 
go to the cheapest market, if they can 
get what they want abroad at a lower rate 
than in England. The argument should be 
confined to urging that the hand-made laths 
are the best, and here we are tully in 
sympathy with the advertisers. Their 
reasons for this opinion are fully stated in 
their advertisement, and are we believe 
quite sound, and we recommend them to the 
attention of those builders who wish to do 
the best, and not merely the cheapest work. 


Handmade 
Lathing. 





At the distribution of prizes 
last week, the headmaster ot 
the school, Mr. J. L. Paton, 
adverted to the proposed removal of the 
school to fresh quarters in the northern 
suburbs, and stated that an estimated sum 
of from 70,000/. to 80,000/, would be required 
for the erection of efficient buildings upon a 
new site. Asa portion of the old buildings 
will thus be set free for other uses, it is to 
be hoped that the authorities of University 
College will take the opportunity to remove 
the unsightly building which they have 
erected towards Gower-street for the use of 
the engineering school, and will restore 
Wilkins’s open quadrangle as he intended it 
to be. 


University 





WE understand that the share- 

The Lyceum holders have finally resolved to 
dispose of the property rather 

than carry out the structural alterations re- 
quired by the London County Council at an 
outlay estimated to exceed 15,000/, The 
company was formed in March, 1899, to 
acquire for 275,000/. the freehold estate— 
covering 22,700 ft. superficial and valued at 
260,000/,—of the theatre, with rentals’ of 
adjoining premises, and the interest of Sir 
Henry Irving as lessee. The Lyceum 
Theatre is one of the oldest established 
playhouses in the town. It was originally 
built in 1765 after designs by James Paine, 
as an academy and exhibition-room under 
that name for the Incorporated Society of 
Artists; Garrick purchased the lease from 
them that the building might not become 
converted into a theatre. It stood next to 
Wimbledon House, afterwards D’Oyley’s 
famous linen and small-wares shop, near 
what is now the south-east corner of 
Wellington-street. In 1790 one Lingham, 
of the Strand, a breeches-maker, bought the 
house and opened it for musical perform- 
ances. Five years afterwards he leased 
an adjoining plot to Dr. Arnold, the com. 
poser, who there built a theatre, but by 
reason of the strong oppogition of the 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane managers 


his enterprise failed, and the house was of 


used for exhibitions of paintings and 





entertainments and =e shows, 
amongst them being Winsor’s experi- 
ments (1803-4) in gas-lighting. S. J. 
Arnold, succeeding his father, enlarged the 
building in 1809 for his English Opera and 
Ballet House, which gave way to the new 
theatre erected for, it is said, 80,000/. in 
1816 after Samuel Beazley's designs, and 
destroyed by fire on February 16, 1530. 
The site having been taken for the laying 
out of Wellington-street, 1829-30, as an 
approach to Waterloo Bridge, a new theatre 
was built on the present site in that street, 
at a cost of 35,000/. from plans and designs 
by Beazley, and opened for English Opera 
on July 14, 1834. Beazley built a new 
green-room in 1838, and a room at the 
Lyceum for the recently revived “ Sublime 
Society of Beefsteaks,” founded by Rich and 
Lambert at Covent Garden Theatre in 1735. 
That Society, whose effects were dispersed at 
Christie's Rooms in April, 1869, had migrated 
to the (old) Lyceum in S. J. Arnold's time, 
and, after a sojourn in 1830-8 at the Bedford 
Head, again to a suite of rooms (entered 
from Exeter-street) at the Lyceum. In 1847 
the interior was richly decorated for Charles 
Mathews and Mme. Vestris ; the latter there 
bade farewell to the stage, in Planché’s 
extravaganza, “ Once Upon a Time.” Altera- 
tions of the interior, with new entrances 
and exit-doors, and an enlargement of the 
house by the taking in of the two restaurants 
on either side of the portico, were effected 
eleven years ago under C. J. Phipps’s super- 
intendence. During thirty years past the 
fortunes of the theatre have been closely 
identified with Sir Henry Irving’s dramatic 
career. Particulars of Sir William Emerson's 
award in the arbitration before him, as 
between the London County Council and 
the proprietors, are given in our number of 
July 12 last. 


various 





Tue Trustees of the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church, Canterbury, 
advertise a competition which 
may be said to be exceptional even in these 
days of remarkable temptations offered to 
competing architects. They wish for plans 
for a church to seat 400 persons, together 
with a schoolroom to accommodate 250 
children, with various adjuncts which are 
mentioned, For this they offer 15/. as a 
first premium, with the munificent addition 
of 54. as a second premium. The fortunate 
architect who is selected for the first pre- 
mium will be required to furnish a draft 
specification and “necessary additional 
satisfactory elevations and _ details for 
working,” on the receipt of which 
the 15/4, will be paid to him, “and 
the plans and drawings will become 
the property of the Trustees with- 
out further charge.” Lest, however, the 
premiated architect should be anxious as to 
the proper carrying out of his design, it is 
added that “a clerk of works will see to the 
carrying out of the design.” We can 
imagine the rush that there will be among 
the leading church architects of the day to 
avail themselves of this remarkable offer. 


Great Oppor- 
tunity for 
Architects, 





MEETING OF THE ROYAI 
ARCHH/ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE A; 
SOUTHAMPTON * 

Monbay, july 28, was devoted to anothe; 
visit to Winchester, to inspect the cathedral ang 
monastic buildings, under the guidance of \, 
W. H. St. John Hope. The part, t 
assembled in the north transept of the 
cathedral, when, by the aid of a large plan 
with movable flaps, Mr. Hope explained the 
architectural history of the buildiag and thy 
successive changes it had underyone, basing 
his remarks on the paper written by Professor 
Willis in 1845. Recent investigation has, how 
ever, demonstrated the need for revising the 
accepted theories, and Mr. Hope showed tha: 
in addition to the tower over the crossing, th: 
church most probably had a single wester; 
tower with side wings, like Ely, instead of the 
two western towers hitherto assumed. He als 
claimed that the thirteenth-century work at the 
east end was at least thirty years Jater than the 

episcopate of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy 
1204), to whom it has long been assigned, and 
that although the plan was probably isho; 
Godfrey's, the only remains of his work were 
to be seen above the vaults, where there was 
evidence of three transverse gables on the south 
side for which no provision existed now below 
His corbel table also remained on the north 
side, but there the aisle had a continuous roof 
and no gables. Mr. Hope further urged that 
the ascription of the poor west front and the 
adjoining a of the aisles to Bishop William 
of Edington abandoned, the style being fa: 
more in accordance with work known to have 
been in progress under Bishop William of 
Wykeham in 1371. The Dean of Winchester 
said that, as regards the west front, he had 
come to the same conclusion as Mr. Hope, and 
he was glad to have his opinion confirmed by 
so high an authority. Mr. Hope afterwards 
conducted the party over the church. By the 
kindness of the Dean several of the reliquary 
chests had been temporarily removed from the 
side screens of the presbytery and deposited in 
the space behind the altar, where they were 
inspected with much interest. After luncheon 
the party reassembled outside the north tran 
sept, where Mr. Peers, by the aid of a plan, 
pointed out the relative positions of the Old 
Minster, the New Minster, and the “ Nunna- 
minster,” and gave his reasons for believing 
that the predecessor of the present cathedral 
stood on the north side of the existing nave 
Certain foundations that had lately been opened 
up by excavation Mr. Peers considered were 
part of the buildings of the New Minster, 
erected shortly before its removal to Hyde in 
1110. The party next resumed the peram- 
bulation of the church and the remains of the 
monastic buildings under the guidance of Mr 
Hope, and, after inspecting the remains of the 
chapter-house, the kitchen, and the cellarers 
building, in the cellar of which is preserved an 
original thirteenth-century table with carved 
stone legs, proceeded to Dome Alley, a double 
row of early seventeenth-century houses, with 
ornamental lead gutters and spouting. Mr 
Hope gave reasons for assuming that tls 
occupied the site of the monks’ infirmary. 
Finally, the Deanery, anciently the [Priors 
house, was reached, and here the Dean of 
Winchester and Mrs. Stephens hospitab'y 
received the members at tea. The Dean also 
described the leading features of the house 
and after inspecting the remains of the great 
hall, now divided up into the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and a series of bedrooms above 
the party returned to the station «n rout lol 
Southampton. 

In the evening the annual business meeting 
of the Institute was held, when new members 
were proposed, and the Report of the Council 
was read, which showed that the Institute was 
in a flourishing condition, especially wi!) 
regard to its finances. Reference was 4s 
made to the satisfactory arrangements that had 
been made by the incorporation of the greatc! 
part of the li with that of the Society 0! 
Antiguaries. The selection of the place of next 
year's meeting was left to the Council. The 
concluding evening meeting was afterwards 
held, when votes of thanks were passed to ll 
those who had contributed to so success!ul 


a gothering. 

Tuesday, the 29th, a special train ws 
in readiness to convey the party to Bishop * 
Waltham, where Mr. Hope described and 
explained the ruins of the ancient palace o! 
the Bishops of Winchester. One of the 








* Continued from p. roe ante. 
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towers and the foundations of a large hall 
and an apsidal chapel are the chief re- 
mains of the house built here by Bishop 
Henry de Blois, but the Norman buildings 
have partly given way to a large hall and 
kitchen, &c., the work of Bishop William of 
Wykeham, who died here in 1404. Another 
range, perhaps the brewhouse and bakehouse, 
also of the fourteenth century, remains in the 
outer court, and the whole site is surrounded 
by an excellent brick wall, the work of Bishop 
Thomas Langton (vb. 1500-1), The journey 
was next resumed in carriages to Warnford, 
where, after luncheon, Mr. Hope described the 
remains of the early thirtceenth-century house 
of the De Ports, consisting of a lofty hall with 
arcades of three bays, and the buttery and 
kitchen with great chamber above. One ofthe 
four original pillars is still standing to its full 
height of 25 ft., but of the rest one has dis- 
appeared and the others have been reduced to 
a few feet in height, probably on account of the 
destructive ivy, which has the surviving ex- 
ample in its deadly grip. It was resolved that 
the attention of the owner be called to the de- 
sirability of saving from further destruction the 
remains of so interesting and unusual a build- 
ing. The parish church was next visited under 
the guidance of Mr. Micklethwaite, who called 
attention to the fine late Norman tower and the 
interesting seventeenth-century screen and 
choir fittings, as well as the thirtecnth-century 
inscriptions over the south door and on the 
north wall. That on the north side is as 
follows :— 

+ ADAM DE PORTV BENEDICAT SOLIS AB ORT\ 
GENS CRVCE SIGNATA PER QVEM SVM SI 
RENOVATA, 

That over the south door is surmounted by a 

Saxon sundial, and reads :— 

FRATRES ORATE PRECE VESTRA SANCTIPICATE 
TEMPLI FACTORES SENIORES ET IVNIORES 
WILFRID FVNDAVIT BONVS ADAM SIC RENO- 
VAVIT. 

Corhampton Church, a small and Late Saxon 
building, consisting of a nave and chancel, 
was next inspected, and explained by Mr.C.R. 
Peers, who called attention to the pilaster 
strips, the long and short work at the angles, 
and the fine north doorway, now blocked. In 
the chancel is an interesting early stone chair. 
On the return of the party to Bishop’s Waltham 
the members were hospitably received at tea by 
the Vicar, the Rev. ]. P. Nash, who also ex- 
plained the chief features of the parish church, 
an interesting structure, chietly of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; it also possesses a 

fine Jacobean pulpit. 

Wednesday and Thursday, July 30 and 31 
were devoted to a special excursion in the Isle 
of Wight. The party, which numbered about 
forty, including the President, Sir Henry 
Howorth, proceeded first to the headquarters 
at Newport, where the maces and other civic 
antiquities, and the parish church and com- 
munion plate, were inspected before luncheon. 
A move was afterwards made to Carisbrooke, 
where the remains of the early Roman villa 
were described by Mr. Hope, and the parish 
church was inspected under the guidance of 
Mr. Perey G. Stone, who had charge of the 
party. The castle was next visited and de- 
scribed by Mr. Stone, who has lately carried 
out some judicious repairs in the gatehouse 
and other portions. The clumsy botching with 
cement visible on the keep entrance and else- 
where is due to the Office of Works. By the 
kindness of Lady Adela and Mr. Cochrane, the 
deputy coroner of the island, the interior of the 
castle buildings was inspected, and after ascend- 
ing to the keep and viewing the great wheel 
of the well, the party returned to Newport. 

On Thursday carriages were in readiness, 
and after a lovely drive along Arreton Down, 
a visit was paid to Arreton manor-house and 
the parish church, which were described by 
Mr. Stone. The manor-house is an early 
seventeenth-century building with some good 
panelled rooms, all in admirable order. The 
church is an interesting structure, chiefly of 
the thirteenth century, but the west wall is 
Late Saxon work, with doorway and window 
over. The drive was next continued to 
Brading, where a brief inspection was made 
first of the well-known Roman villa. After 
luncheon a visit was paid to the church, which 
was described by the vicar, the Rev. E. 
Summers, who called attention to the many 
interesting tombs of the Oglander family. 
Before resuming the journey to Yaverland, Mr. 
J. H. Ogiander gave some account of the 
ancient Corporation of Brading. Yaverland 
Church, a small and much-restored edifice, 





was described by Mr. Stone as practically the 
chapel to the manor-house hard by, a good 
example of the seventeenth century with 
some nice woodwork about the staircase. The 
church contains nothing of interest. The last 
place visited was Godshill, where the church, 
an interesting and little-injured building, was 
described by the vicar, the Rev. P. M. Bartlett. 
It consists, practically, of two naves and 
chancels, side by side, with north and south 
transepts and a western tower, all for the most 
part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There are a number of late tombs, including 
the alabaster effigies of a knight and lady of 
Derbyshire work, and some good woodwork 
dating from the Laudian revival. The return 
of the party to Newport brought the meeting 
to a successful termination. 

It will be seen that in addition to the cathe- 
dral and monastery of Winchester, monastic 
remains were inspected at Romsey, Porchester, 
Netley, Beaulieu, and Tichfield. The castles 
included Winchester, Porchester, and Caris- 
brooke, while domestic architecture was repre- 
sented by the foundations of the Roman houses 
at Carisbrooke and Brading, the twelfth-century 
buildings in Southampton and in the episcopal 
palaces at Wolvesey and Hishop’s Waltham, 
the thirteenth-century hall at Warnford, the 
fourteenth-century buildings at Bishop's Wal- 
tham and in Porchester Castle, the fifteenth- 
century work at St. Cross, the stately sixteenth- 
century gatehouse at Tichfield, and the Tudor 
house at Southampton, and the seventeenth- 
century houses at Arreton and Yaverland and 
Bishop Morley’s fine building at Wolvesey. 
The parish churches included work of all dates, 
from Late Saxon times down to the present 
day. 

It only remains to add that the weather was 
propitious throughout, and the meeting in 
every Way a most enjoyable and well-managed 
one. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Quarterly Review for July contains a 
very interesting article on “* The Depths of the 
Sea,” dealing in part with the history of the 
investigation into the character and configura- 
tion of the surfaces which form the bottom of 
the ocean, and the gradual improvement and 
development of the instruments of investi- 
gation. The remainder of the article deals 
with the Fauna and Flora of the deep sea. The 
article on “A Council of Trade,” suggested 
mainly by the American shipping combination, 
though it hardly touches our immediate 
subjects of interest, deals with a subject most 
important to the general well-being of the 
country, viz. the means to be adopted of 
keeping together and developing our world- 
trade against active competitors. The main 
argument of the article may be represented by 
the following quotation :-— 

“ One fact is incontestible, and that is, that this 
country is exposed to more serious emergencies, 
and to keener and more formidable competition, 
than ever in its previous history. Now the danger 
to England lies in the fact that she has so long been 
the cradle of industry, of inventiveness, and of 
enterprise, that faith in her star appears to be an 
ineradicable principle of her people. There is a 
truly British conviction that we shall sooner or 
later come out at the top, and to that conviction, 
unaided by sufficient efforts to secure its justitica- 
tion, it is to be feared we may cling too long. 

Once the emporium of the world’s commerce, 
England has taught other nations to manufacture, 
to trade, and, what is almost more serious for her, 
to carry for themselves. This decentralisation, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, has been in pro- 
gress for the past half-century, and was accentuated 
by the opening of the Suez Canal, when the 
Mediterranean and other countries instituted 
Eastern trading-tleets of their own, carrying their 
own goods, importing and exporting free of toll to 
Great Britain. The same process has been going on 
in many parts of the world; and it long since 
became inevitable that, as the great distributing 
centre of trade, this country must, to a considerable 
extent, lose her commanding position. 

The process has, of course, been gradual, and 
many compensating advantages have served to 
mitigate the loss. Owing, however, to recent ex- 
traordinary and sensational developments, it be- 
comes imperative to consider this country’s 
position ; and it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the more immediate risk in such consideration 
is that hasty expedients, legislative or otherwise, 
may be advocated and adopted without that 
systematised inquiry and study which sound busi- 
ness principles demand. With full respect we 
submit that at the present moment no machinery of 
State exists for such a study of our national com- 
mercial policy as a whole.” 





Asa whole, the Quarterly is an exceedingly 
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strong number, but the other most important 
articles are on subjects which it is not within 
our province t comment on. 

The Magazine of Art hasan article on the work 
of a young artist, Mr. Walter West, whose illus- 
trative designs have both charm and originality, 
and there is an admirable book- plate design in 
which the portrait (we presume) of the fair 
owner forms the central incident. We quite 
agree with the opinion expressed in the article 
on the Salons of 1902, that four or five hundred 
of the pictures in the New Salon ought not to 
have been hung. Among those selected for 
illustration we are glad to see M. Cottet’s 
“ Messe Basse en Hiver,” a work of real power, 
already mentioned in our pages. There is an 
article by Prince Karageorgevitch on “The 
Later Works of Eugene Carricre,” a painter 
who in our opinion has obtained a following 
beyond what his real powers would entitle him 
to, by the adoption of a mystical (or misty) and 
eccentric manner. An article on “The 
Scenery of Charles Kean's Plays” (that is, of 
the plays produced under his management) 
recalls and illustrates the talents of some of 
the eminent English scene painters of that 
generation. In the architectural portions of 
his Shakespeare revivals Kean was assisted, as 
noted in the article, by the late Mr. George 
Godwin. The editor contributes an article in 
memory of Benjamin-Constant. An article on 
“Mrs. Philip Newman's Jewellery” gives us 
some illustrations of jewellery which has the 
merit of being refined and artistic without 
eccentricity—a merit rather too uncommon at 
present. 

The Art F¥ournal contains an article on “ The 
Best of Richard Doyle,” dealing with the 
work of that gifted humourist in his more 
serious moods—a side of him which is not 
popularly known; and a continuation of the 
notes by Mr. Walter Crane on the Turin 
exhibition. Cerne Abbas, the buildings and 
the district, is the subject of an article written 
and illustrated by Mr. Arthur Tomson. Mr. 
Bromhead contributes an article on “ Doves 
and Pigeons,” illustrated by Miss Aliport’s 
pretty sketches, which are probably the real 
raison d'cire of the article. 

The Architectural Record commences with 
an article consisting of a well-deserved tribute 
to M. Nenot, the architect of the New Sorbonne, 
written by M. Auge de Lassus, and we presume 
translated from the French. No living archi- 
tect better deserves praise and recognition for 
the fine qualities displayed in his great build- 
ing, and the energy and ability with which he 
has carried out such an important piece of 
work. Tobe sure it may be added that French 
architects are fortunate to live in a country 
where such great opportunities are found for 
them, and where—better still—their abilities 
find fitting recognition. In England it is 
seldom indeed that an architect has such a 
chance as M. Nénot has had in the Sorbonne, 
and if he had it, he would probably 
meet with neither gratitude nor recognition 
except from his professional friends. “ The 
New Cathedral at Westminster” is the subject 
of an article by Mr. F. Herbert Mansford. The 
article, though expressing warm admiration for 
Bentley and for his great building, is not 
written in any spirit of extravagant eulogy, but 
is tempered by some judicious criticism: an 
article in this spirit is in reality a much better 
compliment that mere adulation. Mr. Mansford 
is not surprised that many people find the 
tower too thin in proportion; he does not 
observe, however, what might very well be 
observed, that it is hardly possible to form 
a just idea of the tower until the lantern stage 
is completed, as we cannot till then realise 
exactly the character that is aimed at. People 
in London (we do not know whether Mr. 
Mansford is English or American) go about 
saying that the Campanile looks like a 
chimney ; when they see the lantern finished 
they may realise that this stern plainness in 
the stalk of the tower is deliberately maintained 
in order to give effect to the lantern ; like so 
many of the medizeval towers of North Italy, it 
represents, or will probably be found to repre- 
sent, a decorative lantern pushed high into the 
air on a tower in which nothing in the lower 
part is allowed to detract from the concentra- 
tion of effect on the lantern. An article on 
“ L’Art Nouveau " is contributed by a French 
art-tradesman, as we suppose he may be called, 
M. Bing, who has established a manufactory 
for the production of the kind of decorative art 
in furniture and accessories which he says one 
of his critics has described as “ French twist” ; 








a happy expression for which we thank the 
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said critic, whoever he may be. M. Bing is 

ed that he is an apostle of a new life in 
French art ; but spasms and contortions are 
hardly to be accepted as a sign of healthy 
life. 

The Berliner Architektur-Welt is almost 
entirely occupied with the illustration of one 
building, the Villa Stolwerk, built from the 
designs of Herr Bruno Schmitz, Externally it 
is a large mansion of irregular outline, in which 
the materials of a somewhat rococo classic style 
are treated with a freedom producing almost 
the general effect of a Medieval grouping. 
The principal interest lies in the numerous 
illustrations of interiors and decorative treat- 
ment; and if there is much with the taste of 
which we cannot sympathise, no one can 
deny its extreme cleverness and originality. 
Those who want to realise what the new 
German taste is in its best form will find the 
August number of the Archifcktur-Weit of 
considerable interest. 


In the Architektonische Rundschau we find 
an example of the hard unsympathetic modern 
Gothic of Germany in the illustrations of the 
Paulus-Kirche at Stutgard. The geometcical 
elevation of a new hotel in Vienna, by Herr 
Otto Wytrlik of that city, is at all events free 
from the commonplaces of decorative treat- 
ment which such buildings usually present in 
England ; it is a mass of wall pierced with 
rows of square-headed mullioned windows, the 
plainness of the whole being relieved by flat 
decoration on part of the walls, apparently 
tiling. The treatment of the roof balustrade is 
novel and picturesque. On one of the bal- 
conies of the circular pavilion at the end sit 
draped female figures holding aloft horizontal 
metal circlets from which electric lamps de- 
pend. The plan is not given. This isa design 
certainly out of the commonplace, and both 
pleasing and suitable for the class of building. 
The remaining illustrations of the number are 
not of special interest. 


The Artworkers’ Quarterly contains a paper 
on “ Studies of Birds for Decorative Purposes ; 
from Nature and Ancient Examples,” in which 
the illustrations are quite admirable, both 
those taken from ancient examples, and those 
which are direct studies from nature, but with 
a decorative treatment—studies of the main 
lines rather than of detail. They are by 
different artists, whose names are given. Mr. 
Percy Dearmer, a very competent authority, 
contributes his second article on “ Church Vest- 
ments.” The criticism on the Church Crafts 
League Exhibition contains some remarks 
which we think are not uncalled for, in regard 
to the rather exaggerated pessimism of the 
League criticism as to “Art having been 
divorced from the Church” &c.; the writer 
suggests that the real fact is that church art has 
suffered, no doubt, from imitation and from 
the trade spirit pervading it, but not more so 
than secular decorative art. There is some- 
thing in this, though we do think that what is 
called “Church art” has been rather pecu- 
liarly the prey of the mere medizeval imitation 
spirit. 

The Antiquary, in its “ Notes of the Month,” 
draws attention to the threatened destruction 
of the earthwork near Dunstable known as 
Maiden Bower, and hopes that steps may be 
taken to avert it. We entirely concur; the 
owners of such relics ought to be taught what 
a responsibility rests with them for preserving 
relics of the past which, once destroyed, can 
never in any sense be replaced. In some 
cases, we are inclined to think, such antiquities 
are allowed to be destroyed not so much from 
perversity as from a real ignorance of their 
historic value. “ Rushlights and Early Candle- 
holders in the Isle of Man,” with photographs 
of numerous examples of these Manx imple- 
ments, is a curious study in utensils which, 
though obsolete, are not so ancient as might 
have been supposed ; the Isle of Man is a 
stronghold of ancient custom, and it appears 
that the use of rushlights survived there til! 
within the last half-century. “Candles were 
also made by dipping a linen rag or twisted 
cotton wick into melted fat, and holding 
it up to cool; the process being re- 
peated until it was of sufficient thickness.” 
This kind of rag candle, in the making of which 
necessity is the mother of invention, was in 
still more recent times the extemporised candle 
of the farmer or squatter in a new district in 
Australia, (we forget the local name given to 
it, but it had one), and may be still in use in 
some half-reclaimed districts of Australia. Mr. 
J. A. Ratter contributes an article on “ Moated 


Mounds,” a title which seems rather confused 
in its etymology, since “mound,” “mote” or 
“mota” appear to have been really the same 
thing—the conical mound with a ditch round 
it which was formed by the extract of the 
materials for the mound. The word “moat” 
in the title seems therefore to be used in its 
derived and popular sense of a surrounding 
ditch, but it really meant the whole thing, and 
a“ moated mound” is really equivalent to a 
“moated moat” (using the modern spelling). 
The ultimate object of Mr. Rutter’s article, 
which is rather desultory in its arrangement, 
seems to be to suggest that there is another 
form of early earthwork to be taken account of, 
“in which the place of a mound is taken by a 
banked enclosure.” He gives a list of the ex- 
amples he includes in this category. The 
subject is not concluded in the present article. 
The Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by Sir Robert Hunter on the “ Reconstruction 
 f Hainault Forest ""—the legal reconstruction 
that is to say, by which it is proposed to acquire 
and preserve for ever as a recreation ground 
the really beautiful portion of Hainault Forest, 
towards Chigwell, which is still left. As the 
writer observes, many people who are familiar 
with Epping Forest both by name and by 
sight, hardly know of the existence of the beau- 
tiful tract of woodland, finer than anything 
in Epping Forest, which still exists towards the 
eastern end of the tract of country called 
Hainault Forest, great part of which is now 
“forest” only in name. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that the proposed purchase will be 
effected, for it would be lamentable that such a 
piece of natural forest as this should be 
reduced to building land. Sir Rebert Hunter 
gives the history of Hainault Forest, once 
part of one continuous forest of which 
Epping is another part; and gives a 
map of the district, which by the way, 
is without a scale. To the same number 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake contributes an article on 
“ Old Masters and Modern Critics,’ an enquiry 
into the value of certain critical writings on 
art. He bestows a good deal of attention on 
Ruskin and Morelli, about the former of whom 
he says some things which have already been 
said in these columns and elsewhere. “ It is 
difficult,” he says, “to reconcile Ruskin’s advo- 
cacy of the school once known as pre- 
Raphaelite with the extravagant homage 
which he paid to Gainsborough; or to 
understand why he deprecated, in the 
field of ordinary landscape-painting, topo- 
graphical inaccuracies, while Turner, whom 
he extolled to the skies, so frequently com- 
mitted them with an easy conscience.” He 
might have put it more strongly than that, for 
Ruskin actually described and praised Turner’s 
alterations in the facts of a landscape, and 
invented reasons for them, which were 
probably never present to the mind of Turner. 
There is a great deal of truth in Mr. East- 
lake’s article—wholesome truth; but we do 
not know whether his position is quite main- 
tainable, that “a man who has to pass an opinion 
on any representation of nature—whether it be 
a human figure, a beast or a tree—should at 
least be able to draw correctly himself.” Does 
it follow that his opinion is worth nothing 
otherwise? Hardly, we think. A man may 
surely be able to see that the representation is 
not an accurate reproduction of the model, 
though he may not have the technical power 
to show how to do it himself. We admit that 
the real value of outside criticism is more in 
regard to the spirit and tendency of art in 
regard to technique ; but bad technique may 
nevertheless be evident to those who cannot 
draw themselves, as bad verse may be evident 
to those who never wrote a line of — 
Macmillan contains a thoughtful article by 
Mr. William Potts under the title “What was 
the Renaissance?" We have not space here 
to follow out the writer's argument, with which 
in general we are quite in sympathy ; but his 
conclusion is that the Renaissance was neither 
a new birth in Art or in letters—that the new 
movement in Art and in Literature was not 
the essence but the accompaniment and conse. 
quence of a change in the mental attitude of 
men, which might be described as consistin 
in “the untrammelling of the human nial 
from its bondage to the authority imposed 
upon wget the religious, political, and social 
systems of the Middle Ages ;" which he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by the analogy of the change 
from the Medizeval mullioned and stained 
window to the unobstructed openings of the 
Renaissance window. The Medizeval window, 
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and the aspect of Nature; the Renaissance 
window let themin. The paralle! is an ap) 
and suggestive one. a 


The Century has an article on“ The Ne y 
New-York” by Mr. Randall Blackshaw. wi 
illustrations, some in colour, by Mr. Jules 
Guérin. The article describes, of course, why: 
is being done or projected to render New York 
a finer city in the cesthetic sense. © Today 
says the writer, “a New York is coming to 
birth which bids fair to vie, if not in historic 
interest, at least in magnificence and beayty 
with even so splendid a capital as tha: oj 
France.” This will hardly be done, howe ve 
by the erection of such monstrosities as th, 
high building at the acute angle of Broaiwa 
and Twenty-third-street, sarcastically called 
“the flat-iron,” which forms one of the jllys. 
trations, and of which we do not notice any 
condemnation in the text. There seen 
doubt, however, that a great amount of 
sumptuous building is contemplated in \ew 
York, and with the talent of American architects 
much of this will certainly be of a high lass, 
Will it be possible to get rid of the elevated 
railway? Mr. Blackshaw observes, and we 
should think with truth, that what was given 
to New York with one hand in the making 
of Central Park, some forty years ago, has 
been taken away with the other hand by 
the making of the clevated railway. There 
seems now to be a leaning towards subter- 
ranean methods of rapid transit, which wil! 
not spoil the appearance of the city. In the 
illustrations of existing buildings there scems 
to be rather too much of an attempt to throw 
a kind of picturesque glamour over them by 
representing them almost ¢s si! ie, as if 
seen on a misty day. There is a certain 
element of trick in this ; but the article is a 
very interesting one nevertheless. 

In Scribner “ The Field of Art” section deals 
with “Artistic Photography Once More,’ the 
“once more” rather implying that one has fad 
enough of the subject. The article consists of 
only a brief comment on two photographs, or 
rather reproductions of photographs by Mr 
J. B. Carrington, consisting of subjects showing 


2 
tree-stems in winter, with snow on the j 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, whose initials sign the 
article, instances these practically almost black 
and white subjects as examples of a success 


that may be within reach of the photographer. 
They are, moreover, in their nature entirely 
still and quiescent, and in that respect also 
suited for photography. This is not going 
very far in support of “ artistic photography,” 
but the results in this case are not unsatisiac- 
tory. An article by Miss Edith Wharton on 
“A Midsummer Week's Dream” in Italy is 
illustrated by some charming sketches by Mr. 
Peixotto—better than any photographs 

In Harper Professor Duncan, of Washington 
College, gives a popular but very logically 
written exposition, under the title of “ Radio- 
activity,” of Becquerel’s discovery of the pro- 
perty of certain substances, of which the most 
important is the almost theoretically known 
substance radium, to emit rays of light which 
will penetrate apparently opaque substances 
The successive experiments by which Becquere! 
arrived at his results are very clearly descri>ed 
and illustrated. Mr. Abbey's illustrations to 
“ The Deserted Village’ are concluded in thi 
number. The drawing of the stern of the ship 
by which the emigrants are departing is a very 
good piece of work, perhaps the best of the 
series. The figure subjects in general have 
hardly seemed to us to rise to the feeling of the 
poem. 
The Cornhill contains an article by M: 
Kay Robinson on “The True Ordering of 
Gardens" ; not (ostensibly) an essay on the 
vexed question of the formal or informa 
garden, but mainly on the way of making the 
most of the flowers and shrubs to be grown 
there. We do not quite understand, however, 
what the writer is driving at in his advice, in 
emphatic italics, to “make no flower-beds 
As far as we can make out, the flowers are t” 
be grown in a quasi-natural manner out of the 
grass, and “borders” as well as flower-beds 
are tabooed. The only good reason that we 
find given for this is that in winter the flower- 
bed is only an unsightly expanse of brown 
earth ; which is true. Buta garden is after al! 
a conventional and not a natural creation, and 
no kind of design can well be got out o! i 
without marshalling the flowers in some order. 
The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
by Mr. M‘Grath on “ Marconi’s Ambition ; the 
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a conversation with the inventor :— 


«*] shall not be satisfied,’ said Mr. Marconi to me 
at St. John’s, ‘until I can signal direct to New 
Zealand across the Isthmus of Panama, and send 
messages to India across the intervening land, using 
my station at Poldhu for the transmitting of the 
aerograms to both countries.’ 

Therefore we HBritishers, of the homeland or the 
colonies, recalling that his work has been virtually 
all done under the British «gis, may fairly claim 
that wireless telegraphy is “a shuttle in the 
Empire's loom that weaves us main to main" ; and 
may look forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
the day when it will link together every section of 
Greater Britain.” 


The writer, who is evidently well up in his 
subject, proceeds with a detailed description 
of the history of Marconi’s method of signalling, 
with the conviction (which we fully share) that 
a great and influential future is before it. An 
article under the title “In Terra del Fuegan 
Waters,” by Mr. W. S. Barclay, gives some 
new light on the scenery and local character- 
istics of an out-of-the-way quarter of the globe. 
In the Revue Générale M. Primbau!t con- 
cludes his very complete and impartial survey 
of the present condition of the subject of 
atrial navigation. As a summary of the posi- 
tion hitherto attained it is an exceedingly com- 
prehensive and useful essay, in which those 
who have not time to go into the subject in 
detail may find the main facts and experiences 
given in a concise form. The writer's con- 
clusions are not optimistic. Some progress he 
admits has been made, and some partial 
successes gained, but he declines to believe 
that aérial navigation will ever arrive at 
at such a development as to materially change 
the conditions of life. It will always, he con- 
siders, be hampered by the difficulty of getting 
sufficient driving power without adding a 
weight practically impossible to lift, except by 
balloon surfaces which will offer too largea 
surface to the wind to have any chance of 
contending against it ; that, in fact, it comes 
to this—we cannot increase driving power 
without a disproportionate increase in weight, 
and we cannot increase lifting power without 
a disproportionate increase of wind pressure. 
The Essex Review, which seems to go on in 
a spirited manner in spite of having finished 
up the churches of Essex, has an interesting 
article on “ Vanishing Essex Villages,’ describ- 
ing and illustrating some villages in a little 
known corner of the county. | »bbing is one 
of these, and it is said to be now slowly but 
surely Setting engulied by the surrounding 
brickfields. This and other villages are in fact 
too near London to escape transiormation ; and 
the writer suggests that as there are societies 
for preserving ancient monuments, so there 
should be societies for preserving ancient 
villages. But how is it to be done, except by 
buying the land around them? And that, we 
lear, is not “within the range of practical 
politics.” A suggestion in another article, as 
to the real origin of the names of the “ Green 

Man at Leytonstone and the “ Woodhouse 
Inn” at Wanstead, is interesting; we will 
only mention here that both the terms are 
shown to have been formerly used as synony 
mous with that of “ Salvage Man” or “ Savage 
Man” which we meet with in Elizabethan 
drama ; men dressed in hairy skins to repre- 
sent wild men of the woods in masques and 
pageants. 

_Tothe Gentleman's Magazine Mr. J. Ellard 
Gore furnishes another of the useful articles in 
which he gives in a popular form the outlines 
of some of the main questions connected with 
astronomy. The present one is concerned 
with Laplace and “The Nebular Hypothesis,” 
which indeed, after a century of conflicting 
argument, may almost be said to be passing 
out of the region of hypothesis into that of 
accepted cosmical history. Mr. Beach Chester's 
article, “On the Highway to High Savoy,” is 
a pleasantly written account of a country trip 
in France, and of the monuments and memories 
connected with the places visited or passed, 
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ST. BOTOLPH CHURCHYARD, BILLINGSGATE.— 
On July 23 was opened the burial-ground belonging 
to the church and parish of St. Botolph, which the 
rector of the recently united parishes of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, St. George, Botolph-lane, and St. Botolph 
has decided to utilise for open-air services and 
addresses. The church of St. Botolph was not 
rebuilt after the great fire, the benefice being added 
to that of St. George. The church of the latter 
parish will shortly be demolished, in pursuance of a 
scheme framed under the Union of Benefices Acts. 


of which lies in the following quotation from | 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURAL IDEALS : 
AN AMERICAN VIEW. 

We have just received the Report of the 
1go1 Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects. These Reports, like those of the 
French Architectural Congresses, are issued a 
very long time after date ; but the Presidential 
address of Mr, Peabody, who was President of 
the last Convention, has lost none of its interest, 
as it deals with general considerations of the 
aims and ideals of the modern architect, and not 
with passing or local subjects ; and many of 
our readers may be interested to hear the views 
on this subject of an eminent American archi- 
tect. The following is the address, omitting 
only the opening paragraph, which referred 
to the loss of the President :-— 

Our profession has many causes for con- 
gratulation at this Thirty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion. There has been a large addition to our 
numbers since we last met. None of us can 
be indifferent to the fact that eager demands 
are coming from all parts of our land for a 
high standard of artistic work, and that the 
pecuniary responsibilities which are committed 
to our Care are constantly growing. As large 
fortunes and important business combinations 
increase in number, an ever larger proportion 
of riches will continue to be spent on the 
patronage of Art. All men welcome these 
expenditures by the rich. To cur profession 
they offer opportunities never before presented 
in this country. For ali these reasons we 
have no cause to complain of our material 
prosperity. 

Therefore, at such a friendly conference as 
this, it is all the more desirable that we should 
sec Clearly whither these favouring gales and 
currents are speeding us, and make sure that 
our gear is strong and our compass true. A 
review of the aspect and tendencies of our 
professional life is opportune. To what is it 
leading us? What opportunities does it offer ? 
How shall we train our young men? How 
can we make this American Institute a more 
serviceable instrument? In short, I want to 
discuss with you the ideals towards which 
to-day we may reasonably aspire as architects 
in active practice. 

First of all, we note a vital change that has 
made much progress in the last few vears 
Once an architect could make with his ow: 
hand every drawing for his building, and give 
to it throughout his own touch and feeling. | 
fancy there is ne one of us with a trae artist's 
soul who does not dream of this as the ideal 
life for an architect. Nor is it an impossible 
life, and if a man is contented to do small 
things well, and can find clients who will pay 
him rightly for such artistic work, | commend 
this life as a happy and useful one. But though 
such a serene and artistic career is open to a 
few rare men, it is not offered to most of us; 
and generally where a man is faithful to this 
ideal life he finds himself suddenly the steward 
of a larger trust. Buildings of importance 
will not await one man’s time. Modern build- 
ing, and especially American building, implies 
a rapid campaign. Where it used to take ten 
years to spend a million dollars, it now takes 
as many months, or the financier stands aghast 
as interest runs to waste. The modern building 
methods and the passion for costly structures 
are the exigencies from which have arisen the 
need of large office forces. As in business, 
trade has massed itself into great consolidation 
and combinations, so commercialism has 
brought new problems to ourart. Itis a sur- 
prising fact that in democratic America, of all 
places, a country where individual exertion 
and independent action is the mainspring of 
public life, the spirit of co-operation and com- 
bination has so largely supplanted in our art 
the productions of the individual. It is, per- 
haps, a thing to deplore that an architect's 
office should resemble a department store, or 
should be open to the derisive charge of being 
a plan factory. In contrast, the life of the 
single-handed artist architect may well be 
thought attractive. But it is a fair question, 
which is the most valuable to the community. 
The same men are going to do the work in 
any event. In the one case they are nerved to 
comparatively ineffective exertion by personal 
ambition and self-interest ; in the other, they 
contribute what they can best produce, and 
where they are weak they are supported by 
better men. It is an old story. A farmer in 
the oil fields may refine his own kerosene and 
preserve his independence, but the Standard 
Oil Company can furnish better oil at a 
cheaper price, not only to him but to the 
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My intention, however, is not tu argue the 
question nor to discuss whether by these new 
methods imagination and poetry are stifled. 
Perhaps we have had enough display of un- 
governed imagination. Perhaps imagination 
that is valuable will make itself felt under any 
circumstances. I am not arguing. I only 
state a fact. We all recognise in these days 
that a man cannot be effectively both architect 
and builder as in medizval days. It is only 
going one step farther to say that it now takes 
several men to make a good architect. Thus 
the large co-operative office is the most con- 
spicuous feature of our recent professional life, 
and in many Ways it is not an unwelcome one. 
Instead of individuals striving for public favour, 
clubs cf artists are now engaged in this pur- 
suit, and material success goes to those whose 
mutual confidence, esprit de corps, and pro- 
fessional skill are most highly developed. 
It is not a bad situation. It is not unlike 
the conditions which prevailed through 
great periods in the history of our art in 
other ages and other climes. We go to 
Florence and reverently tread her narrow 
streets, and people them with the gay, light- 
hearted artist folk of that golden period, when 
genius and talent so abounded that he was a 
dull architect who was not also poet and 
sculptor and painter as well. That community 
of interests among the artists and students, 
among the goldsmiths, painters, and sculptors 
of Florence, when Verrochio or Luini worked 
under Leonardo, and Rafaelie with Perugino 
—the one the master the other the heiper— 
was it not somewhat like the life in our own 
ateliers * Truly it seems as if in some of our 
great cities, where the workers in the allied arts 
have joined most thoroughly in mutual endea- 
vour, this ideal artistic life is well simulated. 
Still more complete was the union of master 
and student during the Middle Ages, when the 
art of building was so far left to the guilds that 
the names of the leading spirits have vanished 
into oblivion, though their work still speaks to 
us in lofty nave and peaceful cloister and 
towering spire. This unselfish oblivion is not 
to the taste of the modern world. Itis one of 
the great objections of the artist to these large 
offices. But his fears have no very substantial 
foundation. The organisation of a great rail- 
road does not stifle individual talent. It rather 
gives real genius its opportunity, and possibly 
it is well that mediocre ability should not 
obtain leadership. In humbier place it can 
igin to its full power in the production of great 
works, and feel and say ‘* Magna pars fut. 

Let us then treat the large office a3 a tact, 

and when the head of it says “I,” let us hope 
for his sake that he intends it as Admiral 
Dewey might, and let us not forget the man 
behind the guns without whom the guns are 
powerless. And when the young aspirant for 
fame in a large oftice talks as if he were the 
nameless ghost whose spirit pervades all the 
successful work of the otfice, let us remember 
how long the Army of the Potomac vainly 
struggled and fought before Grant's master 
mind turned that same armed machine to 
victory. Indeed, Grant, at the great surrender 
at Appomattox—a leader because of early 
discipline in the small things of the Mexican 
War ; successful because of his innate hrmness 
and his judgment of men and things; in 
victory a generous, knightly soldier—may well 
be an example to the heads of our large 
offices. 
The next change that I note in our pro- 
fessional life is the great advance in archi- 
tectural education. Most of us agree that the 
American boys that crowd our offices, alert, 
intelligent, active minded, ambitious, are ad- 
mirable material from which to make artists 
They are fast proving themselves to be such, 
and are making names for themselves in 
foreign schools and at home. How they shall 
best be trained is a vital question. How shall 
these young men who serve the guns now and 
are to command the ships later get the most 
thorough education ’ I suppose that question 
is put to most of you only too frequently. — 

Clearly, one answer is that they can pick it 
up in these large offices. If the apprentice 
system, which lasted so long in England, had 
any merit, it has vastly more when applied to 
life in one of our large offices. Surrounded by 
able workers, the young man leads, in a 
measure, the life that is offered by the French 
atelier, where the most potent intigence 1s that 
of the “anciens.” Bat, in our American office, 
there is no time to teach the history ot art, the 
theory of design, and to cultivate the powers 
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we all agree that the most interesting work 
which the profession has to offer—its highest 
refinement—is centred in the act of composi- 
tion, of gathering and combining under the 
influence of imagination, or, if you please, of 
inspiration. It is a hopeful si for the 
country that now and to-day comes 
to those who are masters of this art. An 
education in an office plainly does not cultivate 
such rs. Nor do I believe with those 
who to that vague deity—pure design, 
that they are to be gained by the contempla- 
tion of Nature and the study of natural 
products, The art of architecture is necessarily 
conventional, and is bound up with the history 
and the life of mankind, and the egotist who 
tries to play his hand alone makes a mistake. 
His work will be good so far as it accords with 
the principles that civilisation has pronounced 
sound, and will fail when his self-appreciation 
prevails. 

These powers of idealisation and of creative 
composition can be brought to life and 
nourished and strengthened by no other 
means but practice, in the same way thaj an 
athlete increases his strength; and for my 
part I believe that this practice is most con- 
veniently obtained in a school of architecture, 
just as lawyers have found a law school a 
fitter place for training than a lawyer's office. 
The thirst for architecture that pervades this 
country, and that is shown in crowded archi- 
tectural exhibitions and attempts at architectural 
building, is shown quite as markedly in the 
multiplication of these architectural schools. 
There are more of them than there are archi- 
tects fit to teach them. The more modest 
schools find a field for their endeavours in 
serving young men who aim at being draughts- 
men, and who cannot reach the better organised 
institutions. All these schools serve a good 
purpose in tending to spread a knowledge oi 
architecture among the community at large, 
and it is to be remembered that a man may 
well study architecture without expecting to 
gain a living by it. He can be an important 
influence in his community in developing the 
love of the beautiful to which our country is 
now awakening. 

But, as architects, we can take a really live 
interest only in the best organised schools. 
Fortunately, these are already doing work 
in which we may take pride. Indeed, 
I confidently look forward to their attracting 
students at an early day from other lands, as 
young foreigners now come to us to study 
engineering. The chief duty that the American 
Institute can have in architectural education 
must always be to foster this work of the 
highest grade and to make the best better. 

Your Committee on Education, in their 
valuable Report last year, made many sugges- 
tions looking to this end, and lately the 
American Architect has suggested that candi- 
dates for admission to a school of architecture 
should be required to pass a tolerably severe 
examination in drawing from the round, such 
as is required for admission to the great 
Academies of Fine Art. This would in some 
ways place the beginners where graduates are 
now. This is an admirable suggestion. It 
would tend to increase, in primary schools, the 
teaching of drawing, which, so far as it is a 
means of delineation, I believe to be nearly as 
fit a subject of general instruction as writing. 
But though much is to be gained by raising 
the standard of admission, it is the standard of 
graduation that finally tests the school, and the 
need now is for high-class post-graduate work. 
Some of the schools foster this high-class work. 
In rare instances they produce work to vie 
with that done in France, and as they deve: 
the enthusiasm and spirit that is the chief — 
of the French school, it becomes less and less 
necessary to study in a foreign school. We 
now need scholarships for post-graduate 
study in the schools themselves. There 
are scholarships enough to support students 
in foreign travel. The clever boy can get 
abroad if he proves himself worth the invest- 
ment ; and, besides, desirable as foreign travel 
is, it becomes less and less necessary as books 
and photographs are more widely available. 
Scholarships that would su 
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that those schools of architecture among us 
will quickly be distinguished as the real archi- 
tectural universities which depend, not on the 
funds or buildings or number of students, but 
on their advanced graduate instruction and on 
a body of strong students banded together 


with it de corps. 
Possibly the foundation of a prize, open to 
Lene pr wpe between these graduate schools, 
do something to foster this very desir- 
able advanced education. The American 
Institute is now about to enter into relations 
with these different schools by accepting their 
diplomas as a standard of admission. It might 
very properly take the charge of such a grand 








There is yet another means of education 
which prevails with us and which deserves our 
hearty encouragement. I mean the draughts- 
men’s clubs which join, with good fellowship, 
all aids to study. The Architectural Club in 
Boston maintains many classes, and is the 
instrument of = good in our city. I think 
the fact that these young men govern them. 
selves and direct their own work is one of the 
reasons that the club continues and prospers. 
Such organisations generally do prosper while 
those in command are interested. To insure 

uity it is necessary for the active mem- 
3 to know when their turn is over, and to 
yield willingly to the next generation as they 
themselves proceed to the work of older men. 
Through all my professional life I have 
watched with interest the relations of the 
Architectural Association in London with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and have 
hoped for something of the sort in America. 
When a member of the Architectural Association 
comes into the active practice of his profession, 
he surrenders control in the Association's affairs 
to his juniors, and takes his part in the quite 
different work organised by his seniors of the 
British Institute. | have hoped that the Archi- 
tectural League of America is to take that 
relation to our older body. At times it has 
assumed a spirit of ition to us, but I 
fancy that attitude, together with an endorse- 
ment of any passing cult, is but temporary, for 
fads and special cults pass away, and only basic 
principles remain, and surely we represent 
nothing worthy of opposition. If the ener- 
getic in our profession will take hold and 
administer affairs better than we have been 
able to, we shall ask nothing better. 

I suggest referring to a committee the ques. 
tion whether an alliance cannot be made, 
either with the Architectural League of 
America, or an association like it, which might 
become the instrument of the draughtsmen 
and younger architects. I would make it the 
centre for classes and club life, from which the 
older members, as they recognise that their 
turn is passed, would naturally graduate to the 
Institute. To their hands, when the proper 
time comes, we should gladly bequeath the 
American Institate. If to-day our youths are 
apt to think that in this or that case the duties 
of the Institute have not been properly per- 
formed, it will be their turn then, and I trast 
that they will do far better than their prede- 
cessors, who had no architectural leagues in 
which to prepare themselves for their work. 

If our young men get their highest training 
in the schools, and if club life and voluntary 
classes are left to our youngsters to govern in 
their own way, with the active help and 
sympathy of their elders, what partly-performed 
duties or what portunities lie before us 
which may justify the existence of this Institute 
and the labours of its members ? 

Wecan only measure the amount of good 
the Institute has‘done by its output. Many a 
man whe cares little for it, benefits because 
others have cared. Many a man, outside of our 
numbers, is more respected in his community 
and has a more certain livelihood because the 
Institute has proved itself a reasonable public 
body. Certainly, through its influence, the 
perils and hardships of competitions have been 
greatly mitigated. But all these are small and 
selfish ends. The real value of the Institute 
lies in its opportunities, in its openings for use- 
ful work, and mutual high endeavour. Thanks 
to the wisdom of its founders, I think it has 
heen a potent means of good. Thanks to them, 
it has none of the features of a selfish trade 
union. Ina trade union a man’s powers and 
skill are handicapped for the good, bat 

us a member has en into no 
ments of any kind except that he will honourably 
practice his pr - Our compact is rather 
that of the ancient guilds into which noone could 





enter who was not a master workman. We 
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seek to make membership a sign of estah|isheq 
character. We are trying to make it impos 
sible for anybody to be an Associate who hay 
not thus established a name for honourable 
rofessional conduct, and for no one t) be 4 

ellow who has not done really distinguished 
work. With the coming year, entrance to the 
Institute will be possible only through 
examination arranged by the Institute, or on 
presentation of a degree from an accredited 
school of architecture. I believe that the new 
tests will cause large additions to our numbers, 
because Associate membership, henceforth, is 
to mean that a definite and valuable standard 





of skill has been reached, and that from amony 
this membership their comrades are to choox 
by honourable election the Fellows of the 


American Institute of Architects. To many 
young men these will, I doubt not, scen 
valuable inducements. 

In its various chapters, the Institute has 
been and may be a power for good in 
scattered _ localities. ying out cities 
broadening avenues, arranging vistas, improy 
ing tenement districts, encouraging public art 
lea, and commissions—all are subjects 
which more and more engage the attention o/ 
our local Chapters, and in which they may 
readily prove themselves useful to their 
several communities, and now that America 
ambition turns towards the embellishment 
and beautifying of cities on grand lines, the 
Chapters can guide public taste and awaken 
public interest to schemes of artistic local 
improvement. 

Bat, better than all this, a man through the 
Institute may have the good fortune to do some 
thing towards the raising of the standard oi 
work and character in the country at large 
During this year we have had unusual oppor 
tunities of this sort. We lent efficient aid to 
prevent unstudied and undesirable alterations 
in the White House which would have com 
pletely changed the character of that public 
monument. That was an unselfish and usetul 
undertaking. Your members have been rc 
peatedly called upon by Secretary Gage to serve 
as jurors for competition under the Tarsncy 
Act, and have rendered willing service. You: 
officers have had consuitations with several ot 
the Government Departments relative to archi 
tectural work, and I think the immense 
improvement of Government = architecture 
under the Tarsney Act may fairly be attributed, 
in part, to earlier action by the Institute. Our 
chapters protested against permission being 
given to the Pennsylvania railroad to cross the 
Mall in Washington. It seemed as if | 
protest were vain, as those who were m 
influential had given this up as a lost cause 
but the Commission to consider the subject 
of the laying out of the City of Washington 
have not held this cause to be lost, and 
action may yet prove to have been usefu! 
vigorously urged the appointment of this Com 
mission on the plan of the City of Washingt»: 
and our anticipations as to the results of 1 
labours are great. When our committee was 
urging the formation of the Commission bef 
the Senate Committee, we were told that thc 
had to grant it, as no man urging it was ask: 
anything for himself. In such disinteres': 
public service we are able to render go 
service to the State, and thus perform 
highest duty that can come to us. 

Perhaps you will agree with me in thinkin 
that this year we might set before ourse!\: 
the task of urging the Government to app"! 
a permanent Art Commission. [| commen: 
this to you as an action well worthy t'c 
aitention of a special committee. 

Before I close, let me give one momen! 
more to consider what effect this life of stuc) 
and of active contact with a busy world has on 
the individual, for that is what finally intere:' 
us. An architect receives his trainiug 4! « 
lege or in an office. He lives a busy life in ( 
American business world. What does suc’ 4 
life bring to him, or what influence shou'c 
have on him? His occupations deal with 4 
in its most conventional form; with hue ar’ 
group, and texture and colour; with tc 
history of art, and with drawing ; and all U« 
while he is rigidly bound to scientific « 
struction, to business methods, and to + 
mercial honour. There can be no greal pla: 
among us for even an honest builder unless he 
is moved by artistic impulses, and can turn 
his building into architecture. There show! 
be, on the other hand, no chance !” 
any position, among architects, for the ma" 
who shields improper professional conduct 
under the excuse of artistic temperament. He 
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is not only a thief, but a weak and feeble one, 
without even the courage to call things by 
their right names. The world sometimes 
excuses that attitude in shiftless men of genius, 
who are responsible for their conduct to 
nobody but themselves ; but an architect is 
trusted with the property of others, and owes 
a strict account like other business men. In 
return, it is his happy fortune to direct the use 
of the money of others towards the higher 
products of man’s imagination and skill. The 
world of poetry and romance lies behind all 
human occupations, but with us artists it is 
especially near the surface of our daily work. 
It is our chief function \to cherish and increase 
the loveof the beautiful in the dailylife surround- 
ing us. While doing this, business and routine 
often seem to repress the artistic impulses we 
most cherish. But it is doubtless our great 
blessing, that as we grope upwards towards 
the higher life of poetry and imagination, our 
feet must remain of necessity firm set on the 
bed rock of common sense and business in- 
tegrity. Flowers blossom mere freely when 
the plants are nipped back. Sir Walter Scott 
and Robert Stevenson might never have pro- 
duced as they did but for pressure. Fortunate 
indeed are we that our daily work constantly 
awakens and draws from our imagination, but, 
at the same time, recalls us from dreamp 
dilettantism to hard work and active life and 
plain, honest, straightforwprd dealing. Our 
art makes the life of our community com- 
tortable, beautiful, and stately. It keeps us 
In touch with higher things while holding us 
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It forms good citizens. It trains 
useful men. We may envy no man’s oppor- 
tunities in life. Let us all be glad that we are 
architects! Let us all exult in the position 
that our art holds in our country to-day. 
Sometimes at the seaside come days of ugly 
weather. The ocean is leaden and oily. The 
distant shores show hard and gray, or the fog 
sets in and all is enveloped in gloom. From 
far and near the coasters, heavy laden and 
storm beaten, crowd into the gloomy port. 
Then comes a morning when the fresh north- 
west wind sweeps clean the sea and sky. The 
dark clouds vanish and leave a world in its 
true colours, bright and clean and sparkling in 
the sunshine, and down the shore in a long pro- 
cession go the white-winged vessels speeding 
on their several errands to the ends of the sea. 
Sometimes troublesome clients and difficult 
contractors envelope our professional life in 
gloomy weather, and the worries and anxieties 
of business befog our mental vision. Then, 
haply, comes a time like this of meeting 
together, when it is given to us to see things in 
their true proportions and in a favouring light. 
The fogs lift and with the clearing weather the 
fractious clients and the office cares vanish into 
thin air. With cheerful courage our barques 
make for the open main; great ships with 
flaunting colours, solid coasters built for heavy 
work, the large and the small, with divers 
cargoes and bound to many a port, but sailing 
this morning in happy company, their canvas 
swelling to the breezes of hope and enthusiasm 


to earth. 


SAN MARCO, BRESCIA. 


Tuts drawing shows the apse of the tiny 
Church of San Marco at Brescia, in the style 
so characteristic of northern Italy, the building 
being of stone, and the ornamental cornices 
and mouldings in red brick with pantile roof 
as a Capping. W. Curtis GREEN. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


NEW PREMISES FOR CHELSEA, BROMPTON, 
AND BELGRAVE DispeNsary.—At their last 
meeting the committee of the Chelsea, 
Brompton, and Belgrave Dispensary adopted 
the plans submitted in a limited competition 
by Messrs. Sheppard & Burkinshaw, of 21, 
John-street, Adelphi, for new premises, and 
instructed the architects to proceed forthwith. 

HARROGATE AND KNARESBOROUGH JOINT 
ISOLATION HospiTAL.—The assessor has 
awarded the first premium to Mr. Geo. Hurst 
Stanger, C.E., F.R.1.B.A., of Messrs. Stanger 
& Stanger, Wolverhampton ; the second pre- 
mium being awarded to Mr. T. Stewart Inglis, 


of 52, Savernake-road, Hampstead. Forty-one 
designs were sent in. 
THE HOUSING QUESTION, Eccles. — The 


Health Committee of the Corporation of Eccles 
have resolved to invite competitive plans for 
the laying out of the insanitary area of Eccles, 
which comprises over 20,000 square yards in 
the town, and which is bounded by the main 
thoroughfare leading from Manchester to 
Liverpool and from Eccles to Barton. Pro- 
vision is to be made on the site for the accom- 
modation of at least 170 persons who may be 
displaced by the carrying out of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act. The rentals of 
the houses which are to be erected are not to 
be less than 6s. per week, nor more than 8s. 
Sufficient land is to be retained in front of the 
area for the erection of business premises. 
Premiums are offered to architects of Sol., 30., 
and 15/. for the plans respectively placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND WOODEN 
STRUCTURES. 

ON May 15 last the case stated between the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of the City 
of Westminster and certain of the District 
Surveyors, upon the questions relating to the 
position of District Surveyors and builders 
with regarc to the erection of wooden stands 
and other structures under Section 4 of the 
London Building Act (the licensing of which 
was transferred from the London County 
Council to the newly constituted boroughs 
under the London Government: Act, 1899), was 
heard and decided in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court. The following is 
the final order of the Court on the subject :— 


“Upon reading the questions submitted for the 
decision of this Court, under Section 25 of the 
London Government Act, 1599, in the form of a 
special case agreed on between the parties. and 
upon hearing Mr. Manisty, of counsel for the Mayor 
Aldermen and Councillors of the City of West- 
minster and Mr. Macmorran, of counsel for Thomas 
Henry Watson, William Alfred Large, Robert Kerr, 
Edward Dru. Drury, Charles Foster Hayward 

Alfred Williams and William Hewson Lees, District 
Surveyors, acting under the London Building Acts, 
within the said City, this Court doth decide the 
said questions as follows videlicet :— 

1. The powers, duties and liabilities of the District 
Surveyors with respect to the supervision or inspec- 
tion of wooden structures, falling under Section 54 
of the London Building Act, have not been trans- 
ferred to the City Council and its ofticers, but the 
District Surveyors have no powers, duties or liabilities 
under the licences granted by the City Council. 

2. Wooden structures falling within the said 

Section 84 are works of which the District Surveyor 

should have notice under Section 145 of the said 

Act in a proper case. ; 

3. The right to receive the fees for such super- 

vision and inspection, specified in paragraph 15 of 

the said special case, bas not lapsed, nor has it been 

transferred to the City Council or its ofneers 


+ 





IMPROVEMENTS, PRINCE'S THEATRE, BRISTOL.— 
This building has just been reconstructed from 
plans prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham. Four 
statues of more than life size surmount the frontage 
the design of Mr. G. S. Arrowsmith, of London. 
They represent Tragedy, © ymmedy, Music, and 
Dancing. A glass shelter 1s provided outside the 
chief entrances. The contractor is Mr. A. ]. Beaven, 
of Bristol. The heating is carried out by Messrs 





and confidence 


Skinner, Board, & Co., heating engineers, Bristol. 
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Zllustrations. 


WINDOW NICHE FROM THE 
CERTOSA, PAVIA. 


aa E illustration of the detail of a portion 





of the Certosa at Pavia should more 
correctly be called a window-niche 
than a window ; it represents one of the two 
square niches, backed by panelling, which 
repeat and carry on the design of the windows 
of the entrance facade. 
The illustration is reduced from a drawing 
by Mr. G. A. Paterson, of Glasgow, one of a 
set which gained him the Owen Jones Scholar- 


ship two years ago. 





STAIRCASE, HARDWICKE GRANGE. 


Tuis staircase is a portion of the internal 
alterations and decorative work now being 
carried out from the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate, of London. 
It is constructed of walnut, with a richly-carved 
balustrade, and the panels of the wall-framing 
are of pollard oak cut from an old tree “ felled” 
on the estate. 

The arcade on the landing and the great 
arch spanning the corridor at the foot of the 
staircase are also of walnut ; the pilasters, dado 
framing, and frieze and cornice in the corridor 
are of oak, pollard oak being used for the 
panels. 

A bronze group surmounts the newel. 
Richly ornamented modelled ceilings of 
Jacobean style in fibrous plaster have been 
placed over the staircase and corridor, and the 
electric lighting is arranged in a gallery form- 
ing the cornice around the walls of the stair- 
case and along the top of the cornice in the 
corridor. At the opposite end of the corridor 
is the entrance to the dining-room, designed in 
harmony with the staircase and hall, which is 
reached through an angular porch near the 
foot of the staircase. 

The contractors for the various works are :-— 
Messrs. H. Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton 
(builders’ work, joinery, and wood-carving) ; 
Messrs. Walter Smith and R. G. Wheaton, 
Fulham, S.W. (modelled plaster work); the 
Carlisle Fireproofing Co., Carlisle (fireproot 
floors}; and Messrs. Drake & Gorham, West- 
minster, S.W. (electric lighting). Mr. T. 
Geldart acted as superintendent of the works. 





HOUSES AT WINDERMERE AND 
COBHAM. 


THE two illustrations which show the exterior 
of a house at Windermere, and the interior of 
the Hall in a house at Cobham, are from draw- 
ings by the architect, Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, 
which were exhibited in the Royal Academyjof 
1900. 


SOME MEDLEVAL CROWNS. 


In addition to the article on the develop- ( 


ment of the crown, given on another page, 
some examples are here given of types of 
crowns, chiefly from painted glass. The three 
examples from the Priory Church of Great 
Malvern are from the large window at the 
north end of the transept, and represent 
Henry VII., his queen, Elizabeth, and their 
son, Prince Arthur. In the chancel of Iron 
Acton Church, Gloucestershire, is some good 
glass, including a circular medallion with a 
King’s head, and an example of a triple crown 
from what is considered as a representation 
of St. Gregory. In the little church of 
Melcombe Bingham, Dorset, are some fine 
fragments of glass said to have been 
brought from the Abbey Church of Milton 
Abbas, not far distant. In the Abbey 
Church itself are two curious frescoes at 
the back of the stalls, representing the 
founder, King Atheistan, and his Queen, but of 
thirteenth century date. In the south window 
of the chancel at Trull, Somerset, are three 
figures, St. Margaret, St. Michael, and St. 
George ; the first-named wears a crown of 
fieur-de-lys, At Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, is 
a crowned figure of st. Catherine, in painted 
glass. The three other examples given are : 
1. From the Coningsby Hospital in Hereford 
(a late quarry with a coronet and plume of 
feathers). 2. Two shields in stone from the 
bay window on the west front of Brympton 
House, near Yeovil. 3. A late example of 
a rose and crown from a wooden pulpit in 
Pitney Church, Somerset. In almost all 








churches where stained glass remains in an 
quantity, examples of crowns will be found. 
Those here given will serve to illustrate their 
great variety of form and design. 


—+ + 
Books. 


Companion to English History (Middle Ages). 
Edited by FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD, 
M.A., F.S.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1902. 


Mae NY book issued in furtherance of the 
c \ movement known as “ University 


Extension” is opened with some of 
that suspicion which, rightly or wrongly, 
clings to the movement itself. But in the 
case of the book before us any such 
suspicion would be unjust, for, with one 
or two exceptions, the subjects are treated as 
adequately as is possible within the limits of 
a single chapter ; and if the manner suffers 
inevitably from condensation there is little 
fault to be found with the matter on the score 
of superficiality. The purpose of the book is 
to throw light upon certain chosen aspects 
of medizval life and activity which are 
continually cropping up in the ordinary course 
of historical reading, but which are barely 
touched upon in the common text-books. On 
the whole, the selection of subjects seems to be 
a judicious one. There are three chapters 
dealing with architecture, under the headings, 
“ Ecclesiastical,” “ Domestic,”’ and ‘‘ Military,” 
and one with art generally. The kindred 
subjects of heraldry and costume have a section 
apiece, the remainder of the book being taken 
up with monasticism, town and country life, 
commerce, shipping, and education. We do 
not understand on what principle the Editor 
has excluded music and poetry, or the develop- 
ment of civic and religious ceremonial, a 
typical and peculiar growth of the period to be 
illustrated. 

It is unfortunate that the opening Section, 
viz., that on Ecclesiastical Architecture, by the 
Rev. A, Galton, should be also the worst, both 
in matter and form. It is amateurish, jejune, 
and verbose. The mere reading up of a sub- 
ject does not confer philosophic grasp; but 
surely an acquaintance with Mr. Prior's 
“Gothic Art” or Mr. G. G. Scott's “ Essay’ 
(neither of which is given in the list of books 
recommended) might have corrected the 
shallow view which conceives of Gothic art as 
a matter of cusps and ball-flowers, and leaves 
its owner fumbling feebly, overwhelmed with 
trivial details. 

The quality of the information offered to 
“extensionists " may be tested by the following 
samples :— 

“Roman architecture, also made wanton by 
the Orientals, produced that Byzantine style of 
which St. Mark’s Church at Venice is the most 
notorious example in Western Europe” (p. 2), 

“Norman roofs are semicircular, either of 
stem vaulting or of wood, or of flat wood” 





p. 8). 

“In the Western Counties the carving of the 
bench-ends was on the solid, while in East 
Anglia and the Midlands the construction was 
of a higher class, in which the rails, panels, 
&c., were inserted, the buttresses alone being 
on the solid” (p. 17). 

“This gracefal {fan} vaulting helps to relieve 
— ae of Perpendicular roofs and arches " 
p. 14). 

Mis-statements of {act occer, as :— 

“Sometimes the rood hang from a beam 
er was placed across the chancel arch” 
Pp. 7). 

“The walls fof English churches) w 
frescoed ” (p. 20). : eat: 

“The Easter sepulchres . . 
—s (P. 22). 

r. ch’s capacity for dealing wi 
“ Domestic Architecture " in an idceman 
manner is well known ; but he has given only 
one side of his subject, leaving the impression 
that the castle and manor-house represent the 
whole of the domestic architecture of the 
period ; for not a word does he say of the 
town house*, surely not the least important 
part of medizval building, though hitherto 
somewhat neglected by English archeologists, 
It might not be easy to find a consecutive 
series of street-houses dating from the Early 
Medizval period, but there is abundant docu- 
mentary evidence of the highest interest and 


. were all 








* Rather thinl in bi : ” 
ae y treated in his Early Renaissance, 






value, beginning with the London Assiz+s «; 
1189 and 1212—the precursors of the London 
Building Acts—to which no allusion is made 
either by Mr. Gotch or by Miss Toulmin Smith 
in the chapter on “ Town Life.” 

The only defect of Mr. Hartshorne’s sectio) 

on “Costume” is that it contains so much 
information given in so condensed a manner, 
and requiring such constant reference to the 
plates, as to make it useful for reference rathe; 
than reading. 

It may be noted that the few examples of 
questionable taste in medizeval art occur in the 
fashions of female dress, then, as now, Ja: 

moult estreitement, and extravagantly onlr in 
its headgear. Certainly the horned and steepled 
head-dresses of the fifteenth century were less 
trivial than are the “ confections " of to-day or 
yesterday, but they illustrate the same tendenc, 
which makes a woman willing to appear 
grotesque rather than inconspicuous. At the 
same time, the simpler forms of head covering 
were quaint and pretty, ¢.g., the charming 
butterfly cap with its white wings, resembling 
that now worn by the sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

The section on “ Heraldry,’ by the Editor, is 
a masterly summary of a fascinating subject, 
and one which, for clearness and grasp, we 
have not seen equalled. Of exceptional! interest 
is his account of the origin of the “ ordinaries 
those simple geometrical charges formed, jor 
the most part, by divisions of the shield, the 
prevalence of which in early armory cannot 
jexcept in the case of the cross) be accounted 
for by symbolic meaning, or specially decora- 
tive quality. It is clearly shown that they were 
not mere arbitrary arrangements of abstract 
lines, but had their origin in the structural re- 
quirements of the large pre-armorial shicld 
This was formed of oaken boards, sometimes 
leather covered, and strengthened by iron 
clamps, studs, rims, and bosses. It is the old 
story of “ decorated construction.” The paint. 
ing of the adjacent boards in contrasting 
colours produced the divisions known as / 
bend, and fale, according as the shield was 
built up of horizontal, diagonal, or vertical 
boards ; simple charges as chevroticls, fret! 
&c., being formed by the metal stiffening 
strips. Such a charge as a bordure hecan 
easily explains itseli as a metal rim attached 
with large gilt-headed nails. The narrowness 
of the charges in early armory is confirmatory 
of the hypothesis of their origin. 

As the adoption of the closed helm gave 
birth to heraldry by necessitating the employ 
ment of conspicuous badges whereby leaders 
might be recognised in the dust and confusion 
of battle, so the disuse of the shield in warfare 
circa 1500, brought about its decay. Before 
that date changes in the shape of the service 
shield had been dictated by utilitarian con- 
siderations alone, and the charge had to adapt 
itself to the current form. Bat as the shicid 
fell out of practical use artists began to piay 
tricks with its contour, which soon became 
purely arbitrary and capricious, or was even 
drawn to fit the charges. The wholesome 
restraint of outline being removed, tc 
draughtsman lost the fine conventionaising 
power which this had conferred upon him, and 
sank into feebleness. Consequently, a5 the 
scutcheon becomes more and more unreal anc 
conventional, so the animals and other charges 
grow more and more naturalistic and meaning 
less: debasement of the bearings advances 
pari passu with debasement of the shield. — \s 
in the case of other minor forms of art, utility 
was the salt which preserved heraldry from 
corruption : so long as it was in touch wit 
actuality it remained on a high artistic leve’ , 
once it became purely decorative its degract: 
tion was assured, 





Abydos. Part 1. 1902, By W. M. FLInvek> 
Petriz. (Twenty-second Memoir of tic 
Egyptian Exploration Fund). Londo’ 
Kegan Paul & Co. ; 1902. 

Tuis is the first portion of the publications 0! 

the Egypt Exploration Fund which deals wit 

the discoveries at Abydos. According to tre 

Introduction, it covers all that has yet been 

found in the Temenos at Osiris and the ceme: 

tery, but a large part of the work is kept back 
for publication next year. This latter portion 
of the work, not included, will deal with the 
results of the excavations at some large tom”* 
about a mile south of Abydos. ; 

Of the illustrations, a large portion represe” 

flint implements of various kinds, inscriptions. 

&c., and a large portion also represent stone 
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vases, These are mostly shown in brown sil- 
houette elevation drawings, with the interior 
section and the few very simple forms of orna- 
ment indicated in white lines. This method of 
representation brings out exceedingly well the 
outlines of the vases, which are exceedingly 
varied and characteristic. There are also 
photographs and drawings of sculptures, in- 
scriptions, pictorial work, amulets, and many 
other objects. 

There is only one plate which can be called 
architectural, that giving sections and plans of 
the tombs at Abydos. The sections are of 
interest in regard to two points. One is, that 
their arched roofs are, roughly, of elliptical 
section, showing evidently the natural effort, in 
a very early structure, to avoid the weakness of 
the nearly flat top of the semi-circular arch. 
The other point is the curious termination of 
the tomb numbered “G 50," of which we give 
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a reproduction in the annexed diagram, and 
which shows above the roof what appears like 
the commencement of a pyramidal top, which 
is not continued. Professor Petric is of opinion 
that it never was continued, as there was! 

sign on the ground of any debris of the re 
maining portion. This section shows also the 
elliptical form of the arch 


> 1 


Architectural Drawing 3y R. PHENe SPIE] 
F.S.A. New and revised edition. London 
Cassell & Co. 1902. 

WE noticed at length, some years agu, the 

a 
! 





first edition of this excellent work, most 
useful one for young architects, as it includes a 
synopsis of all that they really require to know 
in regard to architectural drawing. 

The text has been revised, and additions 
and alterations made in order to bring it up to 
date. There have been some changes in the 
plates ; four of the tinted examples have been 
omitted, and seven new plates substituted 
One of these, which forms the frontispiece, is 
a beautiful tinted geometrical drawing of an 
elevation with super-imposed orders, by the 
author ; we presume one of the studies of his 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts days. The inclusion of 
this drawing has suggested to the author the ad- 
visability of giving some little account of the line 
of study followed at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Hence we learn that so much importance is 
attached to an intimate acquaintance with the 
forms and proportions of the Classic Orders, 
that once in the year a subject is given called 
the “projet de Ordre,” in which the special 
Order to be used is defined (though it may 
be based, at pleasure, on either the Greek, 
Roman or Italian form of the Order), and two 
months are given for the study of the subject 
and the preparation of the drawings. Whether 
such a system has a good or bad effect may be 
open to question. It will be thought by some 
that it is only deadening the fancy and imagi- 
nation of the student, and leading him to the 
adoption of conventional precedents in archi- 
tecture. But this would, we should say, de- 
pend a good deal on the student him- 
self. If he has genius, he will recognise 
this as a method in the stady of proportion 
in design, and as a means to an end 
only; if he has no genius or origin. 
ality, he may at all events learn from this 





study to treat classic materials with refinement 
and correctness, which is better than using 
them clumsily and incorrectly ; and he will be 
saved, perhaps, from the pitfall of eccentricity 
On the whole, the balance is in favour of this 
severe scholastic training, only it should be 
diligently preached tothe pupil that this is only 
ameans of acquiring a trained eye in propor- 
tion and detail, and not intended to encourage 
him to think that architecture means the 
reproduction of the Orders 

Among the new drawings is an example of 
the black-line style of Mr. Fulton, a style 
which he introduced since the publication of 
the first edition of the book, and which has 
already had the compliment of a good deal of 
imitation. The book would certainly not have 
been complete for the present date without an 
exampie of it 

The first edition having, we gather, been 
exhausted, there can be no doubt that there is 
an opeuing for a new edition, for no student 
who wishes to study the best methods of archi- 
tectural drawing could afford to overlook it 
Drawing is not architecture, but it is an 
important agent in the study of architecture 
and the method of delineation is an object 
ot interest for its own sake, being a 
form of art in itself, even if the matter 
does not go further than the production of the 

t 


i 


drawing ; and though the author's advice, 
that “the student when drawing should 
always have some special object in view 
beyond making a drawing,” is excellent as a 
general rule, for one wants to turn his sketch 
ing studies to practical account, there is never- 
theless time and occasion in life for now and 
then making an effective drawing of a pic- 
turesque piece of architecture purely {for the 
pleasure of the work as a form of art. 


D ative Brush 1 Elemen Design. 
By HENRY Cann . London : Bats- 
ford. 002 

ADMIRABLE indeed i OK 

here are, of course, many books covering the 





subject which Mr. Cadness proposes to treat 
anew, but his work deserve i gh place 
among t . 

We are led from the contemplation of 
materials and their influences on design to a 
consideration of forms of ornament in general 
and of methods of expression. The book is a 
small one, and these latter juest iturally 
enough take the thor a irney through the 


i 
whole realm of art ; but conciseness and brevit 
with no loss of clearness, is noticeable in the 
author's treatment his subject, and contro- 
versial points have been carefully avoided 

In so small a manual it must have been dift- 
cult to know where to draw the line—all 
applied art could not be dealt with, and indi- 
rectly “brushwork” may be connected with 
every form of it. It is only fitting, therefore, 
that flat ornament, such at employed for 
textile fabrics, should find the greater share of 
notice. In this connexion it seems strange 
however, that the treatment of stained-glass 
design should tind no place, whilst some space 
is apparently wasted in the discussion of 
mouldings. 

It is pleasant to note the author's introduc- 
tion of some plates showing the design and 
execution of illuminated manuscripts. The 
choice of examples seems not, however, very 
happy. English tifteenth-century work bears 
no comparison, either for design or execution, 
with the work of the fourteenth century 
(Flemish or English), and it is really surprising 
to observe that of the other examples one is 
chosen from an Italian manuscript of the six- 
teenth century (when the art was completely 
degraded} whilst the other exhibits but a poor 
specimen of fifteenth-century work in Italy. 

The plates of illustrations generally are good 
Exception may, perhaps, be taken to the archi- 
tectural details, which are uninteresting an 
rather too small 

he index seems workable, and the book is 








well printed and serviceably bound 


Mi 


The Fascination of Loudon.— sca. ByG.E 
MITTON, edited by Sir WALTER BESANT: 
and Westminster. By Sir WALTER BESANT 
and G. E. MirTron ; with a chapter on the 
Abbey by Mrs. A. MURRAY SitH. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1902 
THESE little volumes, to be followed shortly by 
similar books dealing with Hampstead and the 
Strand, are the first instalment of a series 
based, it seems, upon the contents of two 
books on the parishes of London as compiled 





by the late Sir Walter Besant and his staff of 
coadjutors. We gather from the “ prefatory 
note” of each volume that the larger two 
books will be issued in accomplishment of Sir 
Walter Besant’s original scheme, and that t 

volumes of his survey of the history of Londo 
as a whole, as finished by him to the end of 


the eighteenth century, will be 


} 


due course 

Having lately described in our own columns 
the topographical changes which have occurred 
in the two localities during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we need not follow the authors’ footsteps 
Of the two “ booklets,’ we consider the one 








upon Chelsea to be the better work. Mr 
Mitton does not attempt to crowd too much 
into a small compa He has evidently taken 


considerable pains to identify places which 
have been greatly altered, as well as to trace 
the sites of buildings that have 
In citing Paradise-walk, he say 
theatre built by the poet Shellie 
closed.”” He had in mind, perhaps, 
built by Sir Florence Shelley on the 
of Tite-street, which was sold in October, 140¢ 
when the site was taken for Shelley-court. As 
the names of some architects are given, we may 
point out that Mr. J. M. Anderson’s name is 
printed as “ Mr. Granderson ” in the notice of 
the Scots National Church of St. Columba 





Pont-street ; the initials of Sedding, a tect 

of Holy Trinity Church, Sloane-street, appear 

as ‘ F. R.’ instead of “J.D e of Scott 

as “G. A.” Other misprints include “ Rys 
b 


bach,"’ and “ Thorne” for Thoms, the antivuary 
and founder of Notes and | 

Sir Walter Besant returns to his somew! 
imaginative picture of Westminster a place 
of throng and moil as far back as the centuries 
before the coming of the Romans. .. . During 
the two hundred years of war and conquest by 
the Saxons, Westminster, quite forg I 
deserted, lay with its brambles growing over 
the Roman ruins, and the weather and ivy 
pulling down the old walls of villa and sta 
ionary camp piecemeal In her chapter upon 
the Abbey, the authoress of “ The Kl! Call of 
Westminster Abbey does herself and her 





theme but scant justice. To the very brief list 
{ distinguished a/u 4 Westminster Sct 





we may add the names of Sir Chr oh 
Wren, Sic Edward Poynter, Bart., Profess 
Cockerell (who designed the act-drop and 
scenery, painted by Fenton, for the pl 


1 


G. |. Vulliamy, and Gwilt—-the boys call a 
plate or trencher a “ gwilt Phe sch 
more ancient than the authors lead one to 
believe. At the commemoration on All Souls 
Day, 1899, was displayed a collection of 
thirteenth to sixteenth centuries M55 ne 
being “Expense -kLieemosyni” of 1254-5 
There are records of a payment of salaryt 
the “ Magister Scholarium,” fem. Edward II1 
and a “play” in 1413-4 The account 
“Up School’’ omits to mention it was the 


1 


monks’ dormitory, and that the recess 
north end was the “shell” fro 
“form ” therein took a name that ler SC ls 








have adopted. Three of S are t 

Trinity, Cambridge, not to Trinity College 
Oxford. Since itis claimed | he tw ks 
that they are ‘‘up to date, we may erve tha 


the (former) Ordnance and Transport Oftice 
Canon-row, latterly occupied y tl 
Service Commissioners—a _ oduilding 
guished by its Ionic portico upon a figi 
steps, and a spacious circular t 
1816 (and not “in 17354 ) tr 
William Pilkington j{not, as is ¢ nonly 
stated, by William Atkinson)—was pull 
down two years ago to make wey for an 
addition to the adjacent headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police force; a e 
Charity Commissioners, at the request of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, framed a scheme in 
December, 1898, for transferring the Physi 
Garden at Chelsea to a new managing Dody 


Moreover, “ Holbein’s Gate,” den 

1750, appears in the view entitled “ Whitehall 

in 1755 Archer's original designs for 5 

Tohn’s Church, Westminster, did in 

angle towers ; and Vauxhall B ridge t 

no part of the site of Millbank Peniientiary 

Each book has an index, and a modern ma 

with neither scale nor cardinal points 

Garden ( fTo-morrow. Being the sec 
edition of “ To-morrow : A leacetul Pat 
Real Reform. By ERENEZER HoOWAR 
London : Swan, Sonnenschein & © 1902. 

Tis is a very Utopian publication. which is 


an attempt should be 





based on the theory that 





; > } tio 
made to unite, for the purposes of habitation 
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town and country. It is so fanciful, and the 
projects suggested are so impossible of realisa- 
tion, that it does not appear desirable to com-. 
ment upon it at length. We may, however, | 
draw attention to one point in regard to what | 
the author fancifully calls “Garden City,” 
which has some practical importance ; that is, | 
that land immediately around the city should 
not be built over, but that there should be a 
space of open country between the different | 
blocks of buildings. A practical example of 
this may be actually seen in the city of Adelaide, 
where a large open space of park lands and 
gardens intervenes between it and North. 
Adelaide. There is no doubt that such inter-. 
vening spaces ought to be purchased by muni- | 
cipal bodies in this country. It is a noticeable | 
feature in the increase of modern London that | 
the squares and so-called gardens are much | 
smaller than they were in former times. Take | 
any of the squares about South Kensington and | 
compare them with Russell - square, for. 
example, and the difference is seen at once. | 
Thus there is ultimately less fresh air in the | 
newer part of London than in the older. j 


from “ Scottish Architectural Details.’ by Mr. 


Scottish Architectural Details. By Joun W. 
SMALL, F.S.A.Scot. Stirling ; Eneas Mackay : 
London ; Gibbings & Co. 1601. 


Tuis is the second edition of a book which | 


was formerly published, with a limited 


|mumber of copies, under the title ‘“ Leaves 


from My Sketch Books,” The present title is 
a better because a more definite one, as the 
sketches are all of Scottish work, and there- 


fore to English architects who are not so' 


familiar with the smaller peculiarities of 
Scottish architecture they may have value, as 
illustrating a special subject, which would not 
attach to such a more mixed collection as 


might be implied by the former title. And) 


they may be specially useful to architects who 
are Carrying out work in Scotland, as intro- 
ducing them to various characteristic details 
which only a considerable acquaintance with 
Scotland and its ancient architecture could 
have enabled a sketcher to collect. 

These are not show drawings of picturesque 


interest from their character or their rarity ; 
and very curious many of them are; in some 


¥, HW”. Small. 


cases not only interesting as historic facts, 
also suggestive for new ideas in the detai 0! 
buildings. They consist of such things as tw 
doorways from the Castle Hill, Edinburg), 
with carved heads; an old candlestick ©! 
peculiar design : characteristic forms of Ww: 
dows ; fireplaces ; metal and woodwork, &: 
The plate devoted to bits of Towerdean anc 
Hallyards Castles, of which we give a reduced 
reproduction, is a typical example of the kine 
of things which the drawings illustrate. Tower 
dean Castle, the name of which is not fama 
to us, is in the village of Gorebridge, some twe'': 
miles south of Edinburgh, and is described 4 
being in a ruinous condition ; but, as the autlior 
says, various points of interest exist in ae 
remains. From Hallyards we have a moulded 
stone projecting course for taking the ends if 
joists, which the author notes as unusual ; the 
decorative treatment of the lowest corbiestep 


‘in one of the gables; from Towerdean the 


build bu of de f aor incident of the two narrow circula! 
uildings, t scraps tail of special) 


holes cut in the wall of the castle near 0 


| of the windows (see upper part of illustr4- 


tion), for which the author says he can offer 
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no explanation. We should be disposed to 
think that they were for affixing some kind 
of signal; but if any of our readers havea 
better suggestion to offer, we shall be glad to 
have it. 


A Guide to Epsom. “ Homeland Handbooks 
Series. By GorpoN Homer. London: The 
Homeland Association; Epsom: L. W 
Andrews & Son. 1902, od. 

THis is one of the series of which we have 

noticed several before, which deal with the 

history, character, and associations of English 
localities. In the case of Epsom the main 
interest lies rather in social than in architectural 

history ; but the small volume, in addition (o 

the accounts of celebrated persons who visited 

Epsom, and of the often very dissipated doings 

at “Epsom Wells,” contains sketches and 

descriptions of the old and existing buildings of 
the town, and of some of the country houses 
round about. Those who are visiting Epsom 
as travellers or tourists would find their 
interest much increased by the possession of 
this little book ; but the majority of visitors to 

Epsom in the present day probably conside: 

the racecourse the only piece of scenery worth 

attention. 

The Earth tn Relation to the Preservation and 
Destruction of Contagia, together with other 
By GEORGE VIVIAN 
Poore, M.D. F.R.C.P., &c London 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 1902. 
Dk. PooRE is well known as an ardent advo- 
cate of the utilisation of sewage, and his new 
book is to a large extent occupied by a re- 
statement of his views in the light of recent 
knowledge. The first half of the book con- 
tains the Milroy Lectures delivered by Dr 

Poore at the Royal College of Physicians in 

1899, and is divided into fourteen chapters, 

some of which appear to have very little 

bearing on the subject stated in the title. The 
author discusses the principal pathogenic 
bacteria in their relation to the soil, and 
declares that ‘it is incontestable that soil- 
diseases (so-called) are most rife precisely 
in those spots where the ground is not 
cultivated '"—that is to say, in the crowded 
centres of population. He argues from 
this and other facts that the danger of 
applying excreta to cultivated land is not so 
great as is commonly supposed. The ex- 
perience of the Manchester Corporation at 
Carrington Moss furnishes matter for one of 
the chapters, and leads up to the author's con- 
clusions, which may be brietly summarised as 
follows :—Dung is absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of the fertility of the soil ; 
there is “ no proof of any danger arising from 
the use of dung for agricultural purposes " ; for 
financial reasons it is highly desirable that 
dung should be so used ; modern methods of 
sewerage and sewage-disposal are, therefore, 
wrong in principle, and destroy “the only 
chance of getting a living from agriculture.’ 
Dr. Poore has very little to say about ordinary 
sewage-farms, although these are serious at- 
tempts to utilise the manurial contents of the 
sewage, but probably the failure which has so 
often followed these attempts has no discourage- 
ment for him, as he is strongly opposed to the 
water-carriage system of drainage. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter to the architect is 
that containing an account of Dr. Poore’s 
cottage and garden near Andover. The feces 
are collected in an earth-closet, and the waste- 
water from the scullery sink (which appears to 
be the only “ sanitary fitting” in the house) is 
discharged through a basket strainer contain- 
ing straw into a small iron filter filled with 
broken clinker, and passes thence through a 
perforated iron channel into a filtration gutter 
24ft. long, 18in. wide, and 18in. deep. The 
rainwater is ingeniously filtered and stored in 
an underground tank, from which it is pumped 
for domestic use. The garden has an area of 
1} acres, and the ordure and house refuse from 
about 100 persons are applied to it daily. The 
results appear to be very satisfactory financially, 
and Lr. Poore is convinced that the garden 
might take with advantage “at Icast double 
the quantity’ of ordure, “if not more.” This 
experiment is worth repeating in other country 
districts, but it is obviously less suitable for 
large towns, where the daily collection and 
removal of such “ night-soil" would almost 
certainly be attended with nuisance. Earth- 
closets, again, are seldom kept in a proper 
manner ; the writer has just spent some weeks 
in a small seaside village where they are in 


, 


general use. The earth is conspicuous by its 
absence, and the stench is in some cases most 
Objectionable. The book is well worth reading, 
and is a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the discussion of some much vexed 
questions. 


The Country Gentlemen's Estate Book, io 
Edited and compiled by WILLIAM Broom- 
HALL. London: The Country Gentlemen's 
Association, Ltd. 1902. 

Titts 18 the official year-book of the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association, and contains a varied 
assortment of articles on matters of interest to 
country gentlemen, estate agents, architects, 
and others engaged in the management of 
rural property. Among the contributors archi- 
tects, surveyors, engineers, estate agents 
sportsmen, barristers, accountants, veterinary 
surgeons, pisciculturists, agriculturists, and 
arboriculturists are represented, and_horti- 
culturists also will find matter of interest in 
some of the 600 pages which the book con- 
tains. To architects the most interesting 
contributions are those by Mr. Charles Carter 
on “ Entrance Lodges, Gamekeepers’ and Gar- 
deners’ Houses’; by Mr. John M. Hotchkiss on 
“Labourers’ Cottages”; Mr. by Edmund R. 
Foley on “ The Home Farm Buildings at Deep- 
dene, Dorking ” ; and by Mr. E. Sidney Wilson 
on “ The Building of Stables and Farmsteads.’ 
All these articles are illustrated, and, while ex- 
ception may be taken to some of the details of 
plan and elevation, the designs on the whole are 
of good character. -A short article by Mr. Wm 
Stevenson on “‘ Building Timber ” may also be 
mentioned. We have noticed very few errors, 
and, although the book contains a long cata- 
logue and price list of the goods supplied by 
the Trading Department of the Association, we 
have pleasure in recommending it to those who 
have no purchases to make, but who gre in 
any way concerned in the management or 
enjoyment of country estates 


Pipes and Tubes : Their Construction and Foint- 
ing, together with all necessary Rules 
Formula, and Tables. By PuHiLtiep R 
BJORLING, Author of ‘“ Mechanical Engi- 
neer’s Pocket-book,”” &c. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1902. 

WE are not acquainted with any other book 
dealing solely with this subject, and Mr 
Bjorling’s work may therefore be accepted as 
a welcome contribution to technical literature 
The author is a hydraulic engineer, and it is 
only natural that he should deal more fully and 
more ably with this part of his subject than 
with some others. The chapters on cast-iron, 
wrought-iron, and steel pipes and joints for 
water-mains contain a good deal of valuable in- 
formation in a small compass, and many kinds 
of ball-and-socket joints, swivel-pipe joints, and 
expansion joints are also described and illus- 
trated. The chapter on drain-pipe joints makes 
mention of nearfy all the most important 
patents, but it is a mistake to recommend clay 
as a jointing material, and the gradients stated 
on page 9 as the “usual inclinations” are 
utterly inadequate. The rules for the thickness 
of lead service pipes (page 97) grossly over- 
estimate the strength, and have clearly not 
been adopted by the author in calculating the 
table on page 221; according to the rules,a 
t-in. pipe for a head of 200 ft. requires to be 
tin. thick, which gives a weight of little more 
than 14 Ibs. per foot, but according to the table 
the weight of such a pipe ought to be 5 Ibs. 
per foot. There is a misprint in the last of the 
rules just referred to, R being printed instead 
of D. Among the omissions may be mentioned 
galvanised-iron pipes and tin-lined iron pipes 
for domestic services, waste-pipes, and soil- 
pipes ; gas-pipes are merely mentioned inci- 
dentally in the text and in one table, and are 
not included in the index. These are matters 
which ought to find a place in the next edition 
of the work. 





Dowdin Wa Fal Calculated ter Wages 
Payable by the Hou Compiled by EDWwarp 
DowpinGc. London; King, Sell & Olding ; 
1go2, 


THis is an admirably arranged little book for 
saving the trouble of computing sums in 
wages paid by the hour. It gives in tabular 
form the amounts for hours and quarters of 
hours from one to seventy-two, for wages from 
3d. per hour to 12d. per hour, ascending by 
farthings. The whole numbers, 3d., 4d., 5d., 





&c., are printed in red on cut margins, as tn a 


ledger, so that they can be turned to at once. 
The book ought to be very useful to those who 
frequently have to pay fractional wages or 
fractional times 

—_++s1--- 


Correspondence. 


OSCILLATION IN SPINNING MILLS. 


Sizk,.—Can you or any reader give the name of a 
book, paper, society Transactions treating upon 
the cause and cure of illat i the buildings of 
tall spinning mills 

The one under consideration did nut vibrate to 









any extent until the velocity of the looms was 
increased some per cent., when this movement 
has become serious 
The mill walls are substantial : and it is 
some five stories in height Ww. 
e+ 
’ 
The Student’s Column. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 





6.—ANALYSES « OME G A Ba 
ANCIENT AN M ; M 
SELENITIC MORTA 
BN the years i892 and 1893. Mr. John 
Hughes published pe £ ler 
analyses of a number of tnortars taken 
from some of the castles and abbeys 
erected inthe British Isles between 1 and 


1270 A.D. The most important of the deduc- 
tions drawn from his analyses are :-— 

1. The proportions of lime vary largely, and 
the mortars containing the largest proportions 


are not invariably those in the best iditi 

at the present time. Seldom, however, does 
the proportion of sand to lime in these old 
mortars exceed 2to1 / f (say equal parts 


measure of lime and sand 

», The mortars in the best condition are 
invariably those which contain the largest 
proportions of silica soluble in Io per cent 
caustic soda solution 

The following selections from his analyses 
illustrate these points :— 








Water lost at 212 deg 
Fahr i 

Combined water and 
volatile matter 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Oxide of iron 

\lumuna 

Sulphuric acid 

Carbonic acid 

Chlorine... 

Gelatinous silica, $ 
ble in soda I 

Insoluble matters 
{sand} 


It will be observed that the proport 
lime in the mortar of Rochester Castic| 
slightly less than in that of Corfe Castle, 5 
much larger than the proportion present 
that of Caerphilly Castle. The proportior 
active silica, which Mr. Hughes calls “ gela 
tinous ” silica, is much smailer in the Rochester 
Castle mortar than in either of the other 





mortars. The small proportion of combined 
water in the Rochester Castle mortar als 

shows that verv little hydrated sili of € 
is present. ; 

The physical qualities of the three morta 
are referred to by Mr. Hughes in thet lowing 
terms 

Rochester Casile.-Of Rochester Castle pra 
tically only the keep remains, and that sta 


by virtue of its massiveness rather than 
excellence of its mortat 
Corfe Castle. —Of Corfe Castle the late 
George Godwin, in his prize essay, “On the 
Nature and Properties of Concrete, tells Us 
that Smeaton visited it, and found that 1 
solidity did not consist in having been bu 
with large hewn stones throughout, for t 





filling-in of the walls consisted ot rough rubdic 
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and fragments from the quarries, the inter- 
stices being entirely filled up with mortar 
poured in a fluid state, and the whole mass 
had in time become thoroughly cemented 
together. Asa consequence, when the castle 
was destroyed in 1646, the walls when blown 
up did not fall into small pieces, but were 
split up into huge masses, which rolled bodily 
down into the moat below, where they remain 
still intact, the native builders finding it easier 
to obtain fresh stones from the nearest quarry 
rather than from these masses of cemented 
masonry. 

Caerphilly Castic.—The sample analysed was 
taken from the leaning tower of Caerphilly 
Castle, Monmouthshire. The splendid charac. 
ter of the mortar is amply proved by the fact 
that the tower withstood the attempted de- 
struction in the time of Charles I!., and still 
remains in its leaning position. 

Hughes's Test for Active Silica.—The estima- 
tion of the proportion of active silica present 
in mortar is made as follows :— 

Two grammes of the finely ground mortar 
are first evaporated with hydrochloric acid to 
complete dryness on a water bath ; the in- 
soluble residue is then treated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and the insoluble matter filtered 
off, ignited, and weighed. This insoluble 
matter is then boiled for half-an-hour with 
Ioo cc. of a ro per cent. solution of caustic 
soda, which dissolves all the gelatinous or 
amorphous silica, leaving the crystalline and 
coarser sand unaffected. The sandy matter 
insoluble in the soda solution is filtered off, 
ignited, and weighed. The difference in the 
weight of the insoluble matter before and 
after treatment with the soda solution represents 
the quantity of active silica present. 

In Portland cement the silica should be 
wholly present as calcium silicate, which is 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. In freshly 
made lime mortar the active silica is usually 
partly present as calcuim silicate soluble in 
hydrochloric acid and partly present in a form 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but soluble in 
10 per cent. soda solution. The active silica in 
Portland cement may therefore be estimated 
either by Hughes’s test or by ascertaining the 
quantity soluble in hydrochloric acid. The 
active silica in lime mortar can only be satis- 
factorily determined by estimating the silica 
soluble in soda (Hughes's test) because colloid 
silica insoluble in acid may slowly react with 
lime to form calcium silicate. 

In applying the soda test it must be re- 
membered that silicate of alumina—the main 
constituent of clay—is more or less soluble in 
boiling caustic soda. The soda filtrate con- 
taining the dissolved silica should be examined 
for alumina, before ascribing the loss in weight 
wholly to dissolved silica. 

Attention has repeatedly been drawn by 
Mr. Hughes in the pages of the Builder and 
elsewhere to the extreme importance of the 
presence of a considerable quantity of silica 
soluble in dilute soda in mortars of good 
quality, and analyses made by the writer sup- 
port his statement. 

Samples of mortar taken from a portion 
of the old London wall built by the Romans 
circa 300 A.D, had the following average com- 
position. The mortar was obtained from the 
wall uncovered at the Old Bailey in 1900, and 
contained water-worn pebbles. For analysis 
the whole of each sample, including the peb- 
bles, was crushed to powder : 

London Wall. 
Date of erection, 
Ca 3600 ALD, 


7 Per cent 
Water (lost at 212 deg. Fahr.)......... 174 
Combined water and organic matter >-- 
Earthy matter (Dibdin and Grim- * 
NED « cisstascihindiincsacvonioss: $49 
Sand, including pebbles ............... 65.60 
Silica, soluble in acid 0.0... .00..... .. 129g 
RON OE OUI oo cancieshinressuaice teacian tt) 
"ag, RT IED "29 
LESSEE CRA NE 1447 
PN rnin euigiacaameicoiennis suoereccdce ¢ 4 
Carbon dioxide ............ S21 
Sulphur trioxide..................... 17 
Other matter and loss .................. 27 
100.00 
Silica soluble in 10 per cent. soda 
(Hughes's test) .............. bsokhonnee 9'go 


_It will be observed that the proportion of 
silica soluble in soda is high, while that soluble 
in hydrochloric acid is low. It is probable 
that the proportion of soda-soluble silica was 
increased by the presence of the crushed 
pebbles, but the mortar was in excellent con- 





dition and of great strength, a fact which was 
due no doubt to the presence of active silica in 
considerable proportion. 

Mini~num Proportions of Lime and Silica. 
— No standards have yet been generally 
adopted for the minimum proportions of lime 
and active silica to be permitted in mortar. 
No satisfactory lime or cement mortar contains 
less than 9 per cent. by weight of calcium 
oxide, and a cement mortar should not contain 
less than 2 per cent. of silica soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. ‘A lime mortar should not contain 
less than 5 per cent. of silica soluble in Io per 
cent. soda solution. 

It is probable that the minimum percentages 
allowed should be higher than the proportions 
here mentioned, but the whole question of 
mortar analysis requires careful consideration 
by an authoritative committee. This com- 
mittee should fix minimum standards for the 
essential constituents of mortars, and either 
agree upon a definition of “ earthy matter” or 
obtain the deletion of the term from the London 
County Council by-laws. 

Some Good and Bad Modern Lime Mortars. 
—The following examples of good and bad 
mortar are taken from a number of analyses 
published by Messrs. Dibdin & Grimwood in 
their communication to the Society of Public 
Analysts. The good mortar was made by 
mixing 1 part of lime with 3 of broken brick 
by volume. 

Good Lime Bad Lime 


Mortar. Mortar 
Moisture, water of hydra- 

NG sisicsacinvecsn “30'S 201 
Lime ... Sepa een ree . TOS, 60 
Lime carbonate ............ 1Q7 S4 
Lime sulphate............... oot “ge 
Iron oxide and alumina... 3°55 3 
Silica soluble in acid ...... Mt a 
Sand, grit, broken brick, 

GURL! nekanecapeentnctes . $599 ... 403 
Earthy matter 5°37 10 4 
Loss on ignition ............ 38 .. 49 


The large proportions of water show that 
the analyses were made with freshly prepared 
mortar. The hgures for compounds other than 
water would, of course, increase in proportion 
with the loss of water by evaporation. The lime 
mortar referred to as “good,” would not be 
a good lime mortar according to Mr. Haghes 
unless a considerable proportion of active silica 
soluble in soda was present in the matter 
quoted as “sand, grit, broken brick, &c." The 
analvses would certainly be of more value if 
the proportion of silica soluble in soda were 
also given. 

The following analysis, by Mr. Hughes, of a 
bad modern mortar from Frimley, Hants, may 
be compared with the analyses of the good 
mortars from Corfe Castle and Caerphilly 
Castle, previously mentioned. The Frimley 
mortar was so bad that the walls for which it 
was used had to be condemned and rebuilt 
soon after erection :— 

Very Bad 

Lime Mortar 
Water (lost at 212 deg. F.) 000000... “$0 
Combined water and volatile matter 13 
PEI oc ccrestsvecithveavescitosy — 7 
PONE ckiaticce ccdus 4 
OE he 
Oxide of iron ... 
Alumina ...... 
Sulphuric acid 
Carbonic acid...... 


Insoluble matter (sand) ......... r; 25 


100 00 

Cement Mortars.—The valuation of cement 
mortar from chemical analysis is more difficult 
than that of lime mortar, for the value of the 
cement is mainly due to the proportion of 
silica soluble in acid it contains—i.c., to the 
proportion of calcium silicate present. The 
estimation of the lime is of itself of little value, 
for the cement might be adulterated with lime 
or with chalk. Portland cement contains an 
average of only 18 per cent. of silica, 
Assuming the weight of a cubic foot of Port- 
land cement to be 86 Ib., and that of an equal 
value of sand to be 100 Ib., the proportion of 
1 of cement to 4 of sand by volume is found to 
be 1 of cement to 465 sand by weight. There- 
fore a mixture of 1 part cement and 4 parts 
sand by measure contains only 318 per cent. 
soluble silica by weight. 

The following analysis of a cement mortar 
by Dibdin & Grimwood shows by their method 
of calculation from the soluble silica that the 
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mortar was composed of 1 part of cemen: ; 
35 of sand by volume. The propor: 


to 4 of sand, 


Moisture, water of hydration, &c 
a iecitas coniendnenueneapeiadisiens 


Lime sulphate .......... seadensaveae 
Iron oxide and alumina 

Soluble silica . 
Earthy matter 
Loss on ignition 
Sand and grit .......0....00. 


A sample of excellent cement mortar examined 
by the writer, which was taken from a |. 
bulk of mortar employed for a building rece: 
erected, and said to be made by mixing o: 
part of Portland cement with three parts of 
Leighton Buzzard sand, gave the follow 
results :—~ 






Cement M 

Water (lost at 212 deg. F., ............ 
Combined water and organic matter 
Earthy matter (Dibdin & Grimwood 

BONE T sdecessnsen 
Sand, grit, &c. do... 
Oxide oi iron and alumina do... 
Silica soluble in acid do 
Lime avnneee 
LAme CATOODALE ......0600ccce0. 
Lime sulphate ................. 
Other matter and loss 


Silica soluble in ro per cent. soda 
(Hughes test) .........:cece ceeee Rises 

The earthy matter was found to consist 
partly of oxide, of iron and partly of silica 
solubie in soda, 

Selenitic Mortar is made by mixing selenitic 
lime or selenitic cement with sand. Sclenitic 
cement was invented by General Scott, and is 
made by grinding a mixture of plaster of Paris 
(sulphate of lime} and hydraulic lime. The 
proportion of plaster of Paris required usually 
varies between 4 and 7 per cent. according to 
the character of the lime employed. = I! the 
lime requires more than 74 per cent. of plaster 
of Paris to give it the desired qualities, it must 
be mixed with sufficient clayey lime to reduce 
the proportion of plaster of Paris required 
below 74 per cent. 

It is claimed that selenitic lime makes 
stronger mortar than any other lime, and that 
it may be mixed with a larger proportion of 
sand; and mortar made with selenitic lim 
sets much more rapidly than ordinary 
mortar, 

As sulphate of lime is soluble in water, th< 
addition of plaster of Paris cannot permanen’s 
increase the hydraulic property of any jim 

Selenitic lime derives its name from 
minetal selenite, a crystalline form of 4y 
drated sulphate of lime having the formu: 
(Ca SO, 2 H,O). 

A mortar made by mixing one pact 
volume of selenitic lime with four parts ol 
sand was found to contain 1°7 per cent. 
sulphate of lime. Mortars made with ordinary 
lime always contain small proportions 
phate of lime, and the atmosphere of town 
slowly changes carbonate of lime exposed {> !!s 
influence into sulphate of lime. The presence 
of 1°7 per cent. of sulphate of lime in a mors 
would not therefore necessarily prove that 
artificially prepared selenitic lime had been 
used in its manufacture. 


—_ <—* 
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COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRES!! 
VATION SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of the General Committee of tre 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society wa 
held on Thursday, July 31, at 25, Victoria-stree! 
Westminster. Aa important communicatioa as 
dressed by the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre ty the 
Wiltshire County Council on bebalf of the Society 
with reference to the enclosure of Stonehenge wa 
approved. After pointing out that the recen! 
inquiry held by a committee of three members 
the County Council was not a judicial proceeding 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre stated :— 

“The Society, with a very large experience 
cases aifecting the rights of the public to roadways 
and footways, fortified by the advice of their 
solicitor, and of an eminent King’s counsel of tee 
Western Circuit, have arrived at a conviction th u 
the Judges of the Supreme Court would hold that 
the public have a right to the user of the roacs 
which lead to the monument, and which have bee" 
blocked by the fence as now erected. The S ciety 





therefore, cannot but hope that the Wilts County 


actually used were supposed to be 1 of com os 
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Council, without itself undertaking to decide the 
question at istue, will be of opinion that this is a 
case which ought to be submitted to the Courts 

Law for a decision, It is a case, not only of great 
importance in itself, but one which may determine 





many others of a similar character in other parts 


f the country. It appears to the Society to 
be obviously one which it was the intention 
of Parliament in passing the Act of 4 should 
be undertaken by a County Council and not 
left in the hands of private individuals 

The Society, therefore, would suggest that the 
County Council of Wilts, if unwilling itself through 


its own legal advisers to undertake legal proceedinys 


in vindication of the rights of the public, should at 
least undertake to guarantee the costs of such pr 
ceedings on the part of the Society to the extent of 
1, for which the Society will undertake t! 
case shall be adequately and fully presented iu a 
Court of Law 

“The Society have been willing to believe that 
the owner of the land on which Stonehenge 
situate, when erecting the much complained ot and 
hideous barbed-wire fence round the monument 
and charging an entrance fee of ts. a head, was 
actuated only by a desire to protect the monument 
and to raise funds for its guardianship. They have 
pointed out that there is a much simpler and to him 
less costly way of effecting such security, namely 
by executing a simple deed as indicated by the 
Ancient Monuments Act of 1882, under whicl 
out the consent of the Treasury, the G nt 
would ipso facto be charged with the duty of doing 
whatever may be necessary to protect and 
guard the monument. Under this process the owner 
would lose none of his interest in the mon it 
whatever it might be, except that he could not 
thenceforward himself injure or destroy it. 

Mr. Edward North Buxton stated that the scheme 
for the purchase of the extensive open space at 
Lambourne and Grange Hill, Essex, was proceed 




















ing satisfactorily Up to the present he had 
received promises amounting to about O24. fror 






private contributors, while various loca! authorities 
in Essex had agreed to provide 13,000/. altogether 
Mr. Buxton announced that he had been a 
secure the offer of an additional area of 12 ac 
land at Grange Hill, adjoining the L. CC. Asylum at 
Claybury, while the trustees of Earl Cowley had 
romised to dispose of their interests in the 
Woodford Bridge Greens (44 acres in extent 
sol., provided the whole scheme is carried out. A 
turther rectangalar block of 22 acres of well-wooded 
land at Lambourne, lying on the Romford-road, could 
also be secured, and it was of the utmost impor 
tance that it should be included in the general 
scheme, for it projects into the land already otfered 
to the public. The total area now embraced in the 
proposed open space will am t 
Sy74 acres, offered to the public } 
coo! A hope was expressed by the Society 
Corporation of the City of London would nt 
make a grant of 10,000. towards the sum of 14 
still needed to complete the ; I 
standing that the 800 acres of comm 
land at Lambourne are placed under th 
the City. It is also hoped that the Lond 
Council will contribute to tt! i 
Grange Hill portion of the scheme, and th: 
subscriptions will be forthcoming from met 
the public in order that the most c 
proposal for the extension of Metropolita: 
spaces which has been before the public for u; 
i twenty years may be carried out in its ¢ 
. 
_ Ata meeting of the Wiltshire County Council 
Tuesday, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M f 
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statement with regard to Stonehenge said he 
had received a letter from Sir Edm trobus 
inviting him to Amesbury to an intervy 1 the 





ubject. In his (Lord FE. Fitzmaurice’s} opinion it 
opened up a reasonable prospect of successiu 
negotiations. A notice on the agenda paper w 
reterence to Stonehenge was withdrawn at | 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s suggestion 
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Kixnc EpwWarp VII. HOME FOR NURSES, NORT 
STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY, STOKE-ON-TRENT In 
the competition recently advertised in our columns 


for the proposed new Home for Nurses, at the 
North Staffordshire Infirmary, Stoke-on- Tren 
thirty-eight sets of designs were received Mr 
H. R. Price. of Manchester, was appointed assessor 
to adjudicate upon a number of designs selected by 
the Committee. His award was considered by the 
Committee on August 23. The successful com 
petitors are Messrs. RK. Stephen Ayling, of West 
minster, and A. R. P. Piercy, of Stoke-on-Trent, in 
whose hands the commission to carry out the work 
has been placed. The site is a very fine one, on 
rising ground, and the building will contain about 
hfty-two bedrooms for nurses and sisters, large 
sitting-rooms, library, servant's rooms, sick rooms 
and the usual offices. It is proposed to lay the 
foundation-stone in October next. The whole of 
the necessary funds have been subscribed, the King 
heading the list with a donation of 1os/ 

SHEFFIELD TowN HALt EXTENSsION.—The 
“etheld Corporation Improvement Committee 
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been sunk, and the company's water has also been laid 
on. The building was erected by Mr. W. A. Green, 
builder, of Clevedon ; the Liddle Engineering Co. 
supplied the machinery and laundry ftttings ; and 
Messrs. Mather & Platt the “ Archbutt-Deeley” 
softening apparatus. Hlackman’'s fans are uted to 
ventilate the t uildings. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, MELTHAM, YORKSHIRE.— 
The cornerstone has just been laid at Cop Hill, 
Meltham, of an isolation hospital, which is to serve 
the requirements of the Colne and Holme Valleys. 
The building, which is to be lighted by electricity 
generated on the premises, is estimated to cost 
23,7444, and will accommodate fifty beds. There 
wilibe three pavilions and an isolation block. Mr. 
]. Berry is the architect. 


—_— 
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UniTep STatTes.\—A Government Commission 
has been appointed to prepare plans, and to report 
on a site and designs, for the proposed memorial to 
Abraham Lincoin in Washington. The members of 
the Commission have already agreed to recommend 
a site not far from the Washington monument and 
near the site of the proposed bridge across the 
Potomac to Arlington. The general character of 
the memorial has not yet been decided upon,—— 
Extensive excavations made at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, have brought to light the remains of an 
ancient village. Grooved stone axes, hammer- 
stones, arrow and spear heads, and great quantities 
uf flint chips have been found ; the work of excava- 
tion is in the care of the Wisconsin Natural History 
Society. 

AUSTRALASIA.—The Council and members of the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales have 
waited on the Mayor of Sydney requesting him to 
give an assurance that, before the proposed new 
Building Act is submitted to Parliament, the Insti- 
tute might be afforded an opportunity of looking 
over the provisions of the measure, with a view to 
suggestions of architects being made to assist in the 
direction of producing as workable and perfect an 
Act as possible A large boot factory is to be 
erected in Collingwood; Mr. F. Stapley, of that 
place, is the architect——At a recent meeting of 
the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, 
it was agreed that the wages of bricklayers em- 
ployed by the Board should be reduced from 11s. 
per day per week of forty-eight hours to tos. per 

day.——The interior of the new theatre at 
Auckland (N.Z.) is to be of modelled fibrous 
plaster, and the general scheme adopted is 
French Kenaissance. The architects are Messrs. 
W. Pitt, of Melbourne, and Messrs. Maloney 
& Son, of Auckland.———In connexion with the con- 
tracts for the erection of two new pavilions at the 
Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney, the Master Builders’ 
Association of New South Wales has informed the 
State Minister of Works that they cannot agree 
with the conditions of tendering imposed by the 
Public Works Department, and that their members 
will not tender for the work. As the Association is 
a very strong body it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the work will be proceeded with unless the con- 
ditions are modified ——Banking premises are about 
to be erected in Sydney for the Union Bank of 
Australia ; Messrs. Baxter & Boyne, of Melbourne, 
are the contractors——Mr. H. G. McKinney, 
M. Inst. C_E., has been elected chairman of the engi- 
neering section of the Royal Society of New South 
Wale:.——The plans of Mr. J. Warren Scobie, archi- 
tect, of West Maitland, have been accepted, in com- 
petition, for extensive additions to the Tenterfield 
(N.S.W.} School of Art. 


> — 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Messrs. Runton & Barry, architects, of Hull, have 
removed their offices from Savile Chambers to 
Victoria Chambers, Bowlalley-lane, Hull. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—According to the 
half-yearly report to June 30, the directors are in 
negotiation for the provision of 500,000/. by an in- 
dependent company for the construction on a 
portion of the racecourse site of a large dock and 
transit sheds to be leased to this company for «%) 
years at a fixed percentage on the amount ex- 
pended. Power will be reserved to determine the 
lease on short notice, either during construction or 
after completion of the works on payment of the 
amount expended, plus a small premium. The con- 
sent of the Corporation of Manchester to the lease 
has been obtained in accordance with the provisions 
of the company’s 1897 Act of Parliament. The 
engineer's report states that the depth of water in 
the Ship Canal and Docks has been fully main- 
tained by means of the dredging plant throughout 
the entire length of the waterway. Some slight 
diminution of the quantities of silt and sludge de- 
posited in the upper reaches of the canal and docks 
has been experienced. The special dredging opera- 
tions for the deepening of the channel in the 
estuary of the Mersey, which forms the access to 
the canal at Eastham, have made good progress. A 
considerable quantity of the rock which is to be re- 
moved has been blasted and dredged in the length 
immediately below Eastham Locks. The approaches 
to Irlam Ferry on either side of the canal have been 
considerably improved, the work having been 











carried out in accordance with plans which were 
approved by the District Councils concerned. Shed 
No. 6, on the north side of Dock No. 8, has been 
walled in, fitted up, and rendered suitable for the 
banana trade. The station-master’s office at Sal- 
ford has been completed and is in use; certain 
other office extension works are in hand. Three 
new locomotive engines and four new locomotive 
steam cranes have been provided, and are in use 
for dock traffic. Since possession of the racecourse 
was obtained in the early part of the present year. 
considerable progress has been made with the 
railway extension works authorised by the Act of 
1900. The bridge which is to carry the through 
railway over the L. & Y. Railway is nearly com- 
pleted. The retaining walls and embankments 
throughout have been finished, and the laying of 
the permanent way has been begun. The con- 
struction of the last section of the main road on 
the boundary of the company's property has also 
made good progress, The formation of another 
service railway, which will render a further area of 
the property recently acquired by the company 
available for the storage of timber, is in hand. The 
embankments and slopes of the canal generally are 
in good condition, and the works throughout have 
been efficiently maintained. The transit shed on 
the north side of No. 8 dock, constructed by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing Co., Ltd., 
has been completed, and is in use for traffic 
purposes 

HOLY Triniry CHURCH, STEPNEY,—Oao Thors- 
day, July 31, Dr. Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London, gave judgment in an important 
case recently heard in the Consistory Court. In 
September, tyoo, Dr, Tristram had ordered a faculty 
to issue for a proposed enlargement of the east 
aisle of the chancel, which is at the north end of 
the church, to form a side-chapel and the erection of 
a clergy and a choir vestry on either side of the 
south end, with a parish-room over the two 
vestries to extend across the south end. The 
parish-room, having a capacity for 240 persons, was 
intended for vestry meetings, missions, and other 
religious services, Sunday schools, and similar 

poses. The cost of the alterations was 
estimated at 2,000/. But Lord Tredegar, as chief 
ground landlord in the parish, and whose 
tather had given the site of the church and its 
graveyard, took exception to the altering of the 
front entrance of the church so as to render it out 
of keeping with the original design, and suggested 
that the vestries and parish hall should be built at 
the north, instead of the south, end. On June 27, 
igot, the Court issued a faculty, in default of any 
opposition thereto, to authprise the building of a 
clergy and choir vestry on the north-western sicie, 
with a parochial hall abutting against the end of the 
chancel. In November last, after the work had 
been begun, the London County Council took pro- 
ceedings under the Disused Burial Grounds Act, 
t884, and in March filed a petition for revocation of 
the supplemental faculty, on the grounds that the 
Act forbids the erection of any buildings upon any 
disused burial-ground, excepting for the purpose of 
enlarging a church, chapel, meeting-house, or other 
place of worship, and that, in their opinion, the 
projected parochial hall did not come within those 
exceptions. Dr. Tristram, having satisfied himself 
as to the cause of the Council's non-appearance to 
the previous citation, made an order in April fora 
further hearing of the case. In the result he has 
adjudged that, whilst the Court had jurisdiction to 
issue a faculty for the erection of a vestry hall in 
the situation proposed and communicating with the 
church, the desired faculty should be so worded as 
to preclude the room from being used for secular 
objects, and that he felt able to authorise its use as 
a vestry room for ecclesiastical and charitable pur- 
poses. He also proposed to make a rule, under 
to Geo, IV., e. 53, that in future the Council should 
be served with due notice of any application made 
to the Court for a faculty to enlarge a building 
standing on a closed burial-ground. 

THE MEN'S SHELTER, ALL HALLOWS CHURCH. 
LONDON-WALL.— The Rector of All Hallows an- 
nounces his inability to carry out his project for the 
erection of a shelter, to be used in the day time, in 
the parish churchyard. The resources at his pre- 
sent command are not equal to the heavy cost of 
the requirements of the District Sanitary Authorities 
and the London County Council The latter body 
required that, consequent upon the excavations 
made, the floor of the building should be carried 
upon iron girders, involving an additional and un- 
expected expenditure of 130/. It is stated that the 
Corporation had approved of the original intention 
to lay a bed of concrete so as to seal the ground, and 
that the Medical Officer of Health made a subse- 
quent demand, for reasons of sanitation, that the 
ground should be excavated to a depth of 3 ft. (and 
Since to a depth of 3 ft. more), and all human 
remains be removed and reinterred. The excava- 
tion and reinterment has cost 215/, the Burial 
Board claimed 106/. 153. 6d., and the Medical 
Officer of Health claimed 21/. as their fees. 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr. C. H. Brodie, A.R.LB.A, 
has been appointed their Surveyor by the Directors 
of the National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd. 

MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN-. 
STREET.—We are asked to state that the Museum 
will be closed as usual from the evening of August 8 





until the morning of September 10, 1902. 
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OLD WOODEN WATER CONDUITS. ~The laying of 
new gas mains in Finsbury-pavement has been 


th 
cause of a discovery in the shape of old trunis ~ 
trees which were in old times laid as water cup, 
duits, Finsbury-pavement is on the northern edge 


of the City at Moorgate-street. and the < nduits 
were found barely 4 ft. below the surface. helping 
to support the ground on which for some hus ivede 
of yards the North Metropolitan tramears ry, 
The trunks of trees, as they were raised from their 
bed, proved to be in a wonderful state of presery 
tion, They bad been hollowed out to a bore t 
6 in. or Sin. the trees in some cases being from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. in girth, One end of each length hag 
been pointed to fit into the hollow of the next, 5 me 
of the trees being 20 ft. or more in length There 
is an opinion that they must have been 150 year 
in the ground, They are supposed to have been 
laid for the waters of the New River (>, from the 
reservoir at Clerkenwell to the once fashionable 
parts of the City across Finsbury Fields. — 1» 

HOME FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, SOUTH For’. — 
The Headstock Lockett Home for Crippled Children 
has just been opened at Southport. The site of the 
home is situate about so yards to the east of the 
Marshside-road, parallel to the inner sea embani 
ment. The main building stands back from the 
proposed new road, from which it is approached by 
a broad drive. The laundry block and stable are 
arranged upon the north-east corner of the site 
and form a protection to the boys’ ward tr ¢ 
winds coming from that quarter; the girls’ ward 
being similarly sheltered by the projection of the 
administration block. The principal entrance, in 
the centre of the south front, opens into a tiled 
vestibule, and thence by a short corridor into the 
main hall, from which the main corridor runs cast 
and west to the boys’ and girls’ wards. The 
visitors’ waiting-room, the recreation-room, and 
chapel, all facing south, are entered trom the 
south side of the corridor, and the dining 
room, kitchen, and lady superiatendent’s private 
stores from the north side. The boys and 
girls’ wards are 40 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and one 
story in height, and contain sixteen beds ecac! 
The wards are warmed and ventilated by Shorlands 
double-fronted Manchester stoves, and the ventila- 
tion is by Tobin’s tubes and gratings, and the 
special hopper sashes provided at the bott 
of each window, the upper sashes being als 
made to open. The schoolroom has at one end 
an open arch, through which is a raised cliancel 
which is screened off by a revolving shutter 
when the room is used for teaching or other pur- 
poses. The recreation-room, adjoining the schoo! 
room, contains the children’s play lockers ranged 
round the walls, the tops forming a continuous seat 
Just across the hall, and next to the kitchen, is the 
general dining-room of the building, 25 ft. long and 
2oit. wide, A “special” ward, entered from a separate 
corridor, is ced near the isolation ward for 
doubtful cases the doctor may wish to keep under 
observation. An isolation block, containing a ward 
for four beds, nurses’ duty room, and stores, &c., is 
placed on the first floor, All the rooms and corr 
dors on ground floor, except bathrooms, latrines 
and kitchen department, are laid with pitch-pine 
blocks upon a concrete fotindation. The premises 
are lighted throughout by electricity. The main 
fronts are faced with Accrington red bricks, relieved 
by bands and dressings of Longridge stone. Thic 
roofs throughout are covered with Westmorland 
green slates, finished with red terracotta ridge 
tiles and finials. The architects were \essrs 
Ellison & Son, of Liverpodl,  Messre. Duxteld 
Bros., of Southport, were the contractors 
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LEGAL, 
IMPORTANT BUILDING DISPUTE AT 
NORWOOD. 


THE cases of the Perpetual Investment Building 
Society v. the Mayor, &c., of Camberwell, and 
Hutchings rv. the Same, came before Mr. justice 
Darling and a common jury in the Kings lence 
Division, on the 24th and 25th ults, the hearing 
concluding on the 31st ult. 
Mr, Ellis Hill appeared for both the plaioti's 
and Mr. Low, KC., and Mr. Henle for the deten- 
dants. : 
Mr. Ellis Hill, in opening the case, said that the 
actions, which would be tried together, were 
brought by both sets of plaintifis against the 
éefendants to recover dan for alleged negi- 
gence, the alleged negligence being that defendants 
in repairing a drain underneath a portion of te 
houses which belonged to the plaintifis, had nes: 
lected to shore up the houses and to properly "i uP 
the excavation made, the consequence being that 
of each subsided, became dangerous, 294 
to be pulled down and rebuilt. The ma 
defence was a denial of the negligence complained 
of. The Perpetual Building Society were the 
owners of a house known as No, 349, Crystal l’alace- 
road, Norwood, Mr. Hutchings being the owner of 
the adjoining house, No. 347, Crystal Palace-ro.d 
These houses were semi-detached, there being 4 
passage some 7 ft. or 8 ft. wide, which ran betwees 
the two houses. In April, roo1, the defendants 
served notices on both the plaintiffs to abate 4% 
auisance which occurred in a drain which carried te 








sewage from the houses into the common sewer 
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which ran up and down the Crystal Palace-road. 
When the plaintiffs came to open the ground to see 
what was the matter, it was discovered that the 
drain in question carried the drainage of four houses 
in the road, and therefore the plaintilis were not 
responsible for the nuisance, because under the 
Metropolis Management Act if a drain took the 
drainage of more than one house then the drain 
became a sewer, and all sewers under the Act 
became vested in the Local Authority—in this case in 
the defendants. . Therefore when the plaintitis opened 
the ground and found that the drain was a sewer 
taking the drainage of several houses they denied 
that they were the guilty parties which caused the 
nuisance, and alleged that the defendants, who 
owned the sewer, were responsible. Thejresult was 
that the plaintiffs communicated these facts to the 
District Council, and they set to work to remedy 
the nuisance, and in July of last year they began to 
make the excavation which led to the destruction of 
the back additions of both of the plaintitis’ houses 
When defendants came to the place between the 
two houses where the drains branched ott they 
opened them up and carried the excavation under 
the back additions of both Nos. 347 and 345 
Crystal Palace-road. After the defendants had re- 
laid the drains, filled up the excavation, and finished 
the work towards the end of July or beginning of 
August it was discovered that the back additions 
of both houses were giving wa, It went on 80 
quickly and seriously that in the middle of 
August the London County Council served 
the plaintitis with notice that the back add 

tions had become dangerous, and that the 
plaintiffs must shore them up. That was done, but 
afterwards the back additions were declared to be 
still dangerous and the plaintitis had to pull them 
down and rebuild them. When the back addition 
to No. 349 was pulled down it was found that the 
foundation was completely cut away, and instead 
of being built up with concrete or with brickwor} 
and cement, defendants had simply put a sort of 
concrete inside it which did not contain the proper 
amount of cement, which was perfectly useless, and 
which accounted for the collapse of the building 
In No. 347 the same cutting away was done, but in 
this case the defendants had not filled up the place 
with concrete at all, but simply with earth. The 
plaintiffs admitted that the defendants were quite 
within their rights in making the excavations, but 
they said that the defendants ought not to have 
touched the back additions to these houses or in 


Cross-examined by Mr. Henk He had not 
examined the concrete laid by the Local Authority. 
He had no knowledge of what the concrete was, or 
{ the foundations of the houses as they originally 
stood. The wails, unquestionably, were properly 
“ toothed " all the way up 

This being the plaintitis’ case, his lordship sug- 
gested that it would be advisable to have an 
examination of the concrete under the adjoining 
houses, which were admitted tu have been built at 
the same time as those in question. If the concrete 
there was found to be proper concrete, it would 
more or less settle that question. The other matter 
in dispute was that of the alleged negligence in not 
properly “shoring up.” That could be discussed 
atter the examination of the concrete had been 
made. 

Mr. Ellis Hill, after consulting his clients, said 
that he was willing that this course should be 
adopted, trial holes being dug in the presence of 
two expert witnesses. 

The case accordingly was ordered to stand over 
for the examination of the concrete, when it was 
decided that his lordship should resume the hearing 
# the case without the assistance of the jury 

The jury were accordingly discharged. 

On the 31st ult. the hearing of the case was 
resumed, when Mr. Saunders, recalled and examined, 
said that on the previous Saturday, together with 
Mr, Mullins, the Surveyor to the Council, he visited 
the adjoining houses and trial holes were dug. 
Three holes were made at No. 345, at the back. 
With regard to the holes nearest N 37 there was 
no concrete. There were two footings which were 
very good ones. The walls should bave had con- 
crete. The hole at the end of the back addition had 
no concrete. There was a third hole, and there he 
found concrete in the footings to the extent of 4 or 
$4 in. in thickness. The concrete was not mixed as 
it should have been. He made a hole in No, 351 
and found 7 in. of concrete under the bricks. It 
was burnt ballast, badly mixed, and the particles 
were loose. It was not proper to put in the drains 
without shoring up the houses 

Cross-examined: The drains should have been 
carried round the houses, and not through the 
houses 

Mr. Hill: And then we should have been left our 
right to support from the soil between the pipe and 
the footings of the wall ¢ 








The witness replied that that was so 
His Lordship: Taking these houses as built in the 


terfered with the foundations without shoring up | ordinary suburban London way, the only question 


the back additions so as to ensure that no move- 
ment would take place. Plaintitts also blamed the 
defendants for not having, after they had cut away 
the walls to the back additions, tilled them up 
properly. 

Mr. Low, in answer to his Lordship, said he 
thought that the only question in the case was 
whether the defendants in what they had done had 
been guilty of negligence. 

Mrs. Sophia Moore, examined by Mr. Ellis Hill, 
said she was the wife of W. Kk. Moore, the tenant of 
No. 349, Crystal Palace-road, and she remembered 
the people employed by the defendants coming to 
relay the drain there. After they had laid the con 
crete outside the side door of the back addition, she 
noticed that there was a large crack crossing the 
concrete. The crack was about 4 in. wide. After- 
wards she and her husband were ordered t> leave 
the house, as it was not safe. Subsequently there 
appeared acrack in the wall which you could put 
your arm through. She first saw the crack in the 
concrete the morning after the men had finished 
relaying the drain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Low: They took posses- 
sion of the house on June 24, 1901. No hole had 
been dug before they came in. 

Wm. Cator, examined by Mr. Ellis Hill, said 
he had been employed by a Mr. Porter to connect 
up the drain. That was after a portion of it had 
been laid by the defendants’ people. He saw how 
they had filled in the excavation which they had 
made. They filled it in, underneath the wall, with 
concrete which was very bad, or poor, It was 
either bad cement, or there was not enough cement 
in it. Defendants’ men had cut away the footings 
of the wall above the pipe, but that they were 
obliged to do. He saw the back addition after it 
had begun to subside. The crack in the cement was 
nearly opposite to the place where the drain went 
through the walls. He saw no signs of “ giving 
way” before the defendants’ men had done the 
work, The soil that was being excavated was stiff 
clay. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Low: The concrete 
footings of the walls were cut away. He saw some- 
body, one of the defendants’ men, cut them away 
There were about 18 in. of concrete footings under 
the walls. 

Mr. H. S. Saunders, an architect and surveyor 
A.R.1.B.A. dangerous structures surveyor to the 
district, examined, said he was called in after the 
subsidence had taken place about the time of the 
dangerous structure notice. He had heard the 
account given by plaintiffs’ witnesses as to how the 
holes in the foundations were tilled in. That was 
not the proper way. It was not right to carry the 
drains under the back additions without shoring up. 
In his opinion the cause of the subsidence of the 
back additions was want of due precaution in 
carrying out the work. 








appears to be what should the defendants have 


done ¢ Should they have shored up or not 
Mr. Low agreed that this was the main question 
He would cali his expert witness as to this 





Mr. Eilis Marsland, District Surveyor to the 
London County Council, examined, said he was 
well acquainted with the houses in question, having 
condemned the back additions. He examined the 
buildings before he condemned them He was 
aware that the defendants had put in a new drain 
under the back additions, 

Mr. Low: What, in your opinion, caused the 
state of things you saw there 

Che witness : The shallowness of the foundations, 
the drought and a large tree growing in the rear cf 
the two back additions. There was a shrinkage of 
soil, that being clay. In my opinion the local 
authority was guilty of no negligence in the way 
they did their work. I have a list of some thirty 
houses in the neighbourhood of East Dulwich that 
sunk during this dry summer and the re-building of 
ortions became necessary. 

At the conclusion of the evidence of the witness 
his lordship expressed himself satished and said he 
would hear Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill submitted that the defendants, by doing 
as they had done, had deprived his clients’ buildings 
of the right of support and had been negligent and 
therefore liable 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said it was tor 
the plaintiffs to prove their case, and he was not at 
all satisfied that that which had occurred to these 
houses, which were badly-built houses of the specu- 
lative building type and could not last long, was in 
any way due to anything done by the detendants. 
Holding that view of the case, no point of law 
arose. The plaintitts had not discharged the burden 
of proof which was incumbent upon them, and 
there must, therefore, be judgment for the de- 
fendants in each case with costs. 


INJURY TO BUILDINGS AT LIMEHOUSE, 

THE case of G. Angus & Co., Ltd., W. Gibbs, 
Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Kekewich in the 
Chancery Division on the ist inst. It was an action 
by the plaintiffs against the defendants to recover 
damages in respect of injury to premises, and for 
an injunction restraining the continuance of the 
piling of sand, &c., against plaiatitts wall so as to 
cause injury to their premises. 

Mr. Warrington, K.C., and Mr. Dill appeared for 
the plaintiffs; and Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., and 
Mr. Stone for the defendants. 

Mr. Warrington, in opening the case, said the 
action was brought by the plaintiffs, the lessees in 
possession of a house and wharf at Limehouse, for 
damages for injury done to a portion of the premises 
by the defendants, and for an injunction restraining 
of permitting the injury occasioned by allowing the 


heaping against the eastern wall of the plaintiffs’ 
premises of a quantity of sand, gravel, and ballast. 
The learned Counsel said that a quantity of sand, 
gravel, and ballast had been heaped against this 
wall by the defendants, and it had had the effect of 
forcing it inwards. The statement of claim alleged, 
and he thought he should be able to prove, that the 
plaintitfs’ premises were entitled to lateral support 
from the defendants’ house which had been pulled 
— he was i, the site of the old house that 
ne heap of stutf had been placed. He thought 
it would turn out that the damage was 
occasioned by the withdrawal of the support which 
had weakened the plaintitfs’ wall and rendered it 
subject to damage by external pressure The 
houses were two old houses at Limehouse on the 
north bank of the river. The wall of plaintitis 
house, which had adjoined the defendants’, had 
been rendered unsafe, and if the pressure continued 
it would be much further damaged Complaint 
had been made to the defendants requiring the 
immediate removal of the sand, gravel and ballast 
and some part of the sand had been removed but 
not the gravel 

The defence set up was that the defendants were 
in no way liable for the damage done and that the 
damage was not due to any act on their part 
Lately extensive dredging operations had been 
going on in the river, and this, it was alleged, bad 
caused the shifting in the sand, &c. beneath the 
foundations of the plaintiffs’ wharf, which had in 
turn caused the damage to the wall complained of. 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the 
plaintitts bearing out Counsel's opening statement. 

Mr. Egerton, civil engineer, examined, stated that 
in his opinion the cracks in the wall were dve to 
sand, &c., which defendants piled against it, he 
stutf was piled some 12 ft. high against the wall. 
and extended into the yard some 25 tt. 

Cross-examined : He did not think that the recent 
dredging operations in the river had occasioned the 
damage bya shifting of the subsoil. It was true 
that many of the cracks in the wall did extend 
towards the river. 

Evidence of a similar character was given by 
Messrs. Leslie & Cooper, civil engineers. : 

A builder was called, who stated that he estimated 
that the cost of rebuilding the wall at 120/ 

rhis was the plaintitfs’ case. 

On behalf of the defendants, Mr. R. Kerr, civil 
engineer, gave evidence. He said that in his 
pinion the shifting of the subsoil had caused the 
cracks in the plaintitis’ wall. He did not think they 
were caused by pressure from the outside. There 
was every indication that the bottom portion of 
the wall had slipped away from the top portion. 
Near the cracks the wall was practically plumb 

Cross-examined : He went on the roofs of the 
premises, and saw that the wali had a slight twist 
in it, but no bulge due to pressure. 

Mr. J. M. Knight, civil engineer, late Survevor to 
the Mile-end Vestry, stated that he had examined 
the locus im quo, and found that the plainti:fs’ was a 
very old building. He examined the cracks in the 
wall, and in his opinion they were due to a move- 
ment in the front wall caused bya subsidcnce. The 
cracks, in his opinion, were not due to lateral 
pressure. 

Cross-examined : There was a small crack in the 
wall on the opposite side of the building, but this 
was not serious. He attributed the cracks to sub- 
sidence vertical and lateral towards the river. He 
thought that 25/. would cover the damage done 
After hearing other evidence. his Lordship, in 
giving judgment, said that in this case, as in many 
others, he had to deal with expert evidence, and it 
was evidence which was exceedingly ditticult to 
understand. Expert evidence was <xceedingly 
difficult to deal with when it was evidence of 
opinion. He had to consider such evidence in the 
present case, but he had no doubt himself that the 
weight of evidence was strongly in favour of the 
cracks having been caused by lateral pressure. He 
found the suggestion that the cracks had been 
caused by something else not in accordance with 
the facts in the case. He thought that the lateral 
pressure of sand, gravel, anc ballast had caused the 
damage complained of. He had not the materials 
in this case to properly assess the damages, but he 
thought that 40/. was quite sufficient. If he had 
given too little the plaintitts had themselves to 
blame. His judgment, therefore, was for the 
plaintitis for 4o/., with the injunction asked for and 
costs. 

Judgment accordingly. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


7,108.—WATER SUPPLY (DOMESTIC): ¥. © M 
Craig, and R. Highet.—The invention is applicable 
to both siphon-discharge and valve cisterns. The 
inventors lay a branch pipe in communication 
between the customary inlet-cock and the flushing 
pipe. As the cistern becomes filled an atter-flush 
will be delivered, whilst an orifice obviates 
iphoning. 

po OF SOUND-PROOF AND 
FIRE-PROoF BurLpincs: //. $. Young —Metallic 
joists, girders, and standards, ribbed recessed 
casings, corrugated ribbed tiles, and concrete, &c., 





are used in the construction. Netting or lathing- 
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sheets having dovetailed corrugations, and tiles are | Soda, water, black soap, caustic potash, American 
hung with pins from the floor, or with swivelling potash, lime-water, ammonia, glycerine, and essence 
hooked pins from the side flanges of the casings, | of mirbane. The order in which the ingredients are 
which are pierced for the circulation of air through | to be mixed is specified. f 
spaces beneath the floor and the joists. A similar | 7,276.—APPARATUS FOR Ww ELL Doors : r. Hum- 
method is used for partitions having internal air- | pArys and S. G. Read.—For opening and closing the 
spaces with surfaces of plastered lathing or decora- | doors automatically. As the cage rises or sinks toa 
tive tiling. Middle vertical webs that will engage | landing, a plate upon it will strike against a projec- 
with recesses cut in the sides of the corrugated tiles | tion or bolt, which moves in opposition to a spring 
are formed by the joining of the flanged halves of enclosed in a box. On the bolt is a pin which 
the casings }moves in a slot cut in anarm. The lower end of 
5,120—FLOORING AND PAVING: ¥. Temperley, jthe arm is pivoted, its upper end is set in engage- 
¥. R. Temperiey, and C. Tewperley.—The slabs, made | ment with a pin that projects from the sliding 
of wood, &c, are joined to one another with pins, | door. 
rods, or dowels inserted through them, whilst in|  7.301-2.—STE&AM ROAD ROLLERS : F. Scholl and 
the case of adjoining blocks or slabs the halves of 1C. K, Lomgenecker, and C. L. Heisler.— he improve- 
divided dowels are forced asunder with wedge- | ments include a power cylinder for steering pur- 
ended keys that are driven into keyways for joining | poses, a front roll as heavy and as big as the rear 
the blocks together. /roll, means for a ready removal of the boiler, the 
7.1g8—MEANS OF PURIFYING AIR IN MILLS: | relief of the boiler from any other stress than that 
W. Rachel.—For separating dust from the air is | of steam pressure, and freedom of motion for the 
devised a dust-collector consisting of a lower conical | front roll over an uneven surface whilst the adjust- 
portion and an upper cylindrical portion (which | ing pull or push is being applied at the axle ends. 
should be of metal) having annular flanges, to be | Side plates, joined to one another with braces or 
clamped together, which may be turned around | cross-bars, constitute the main frame. A neck, 
strengthening rods; otherwise the free ends of | beneath which the front roll turns, is formed by a 


plates that are bolted to one of the adjoining edges, | cutting ag of the front ends. A yoke, which is 


which is straight, are turned around the annular 
tlange of the other edge. 

7,161.—A GAS ~- METER :—Soc. Industrielle des 
Compteurs—The casing, in two portions, has an 
outlet, fitted with a controlling diaphragm, and an 
inlet for gas, a plugged outlet for liquid, and a 
plugged inlet for some fixed liquid—such as glycerine 
or oil ; askeleton frame carried by floats and having 
a middle socket is set within the casing ; the socket 
takes the spherical pivot of a circularly-oscillating 
bell from the top to the bottom of which are 





pivoted to a horizontal king-post and is linked toa 
horizontal lever-beam, joins the axle to the frame. 
The upright boiler, carried by legs at about the 
middle of the roller, has in front of, and about it, a 
tank which is formed with the walls of the 
frame, and is fitted with a fuel-hopper above 
it. <A rear cross-piece sustains, for the greater 
part, the two-cylinder engine which drives 
the rear axle by means of a crank 
shaft and a train of gearing. A steam cylinder, 
working through a piston rod and a link, works the 


arranged a set of spiral partitions—these being so | horizontal steering beam. (7,302) A road roller 
shaped that a vertical section is always curved to | adapted also for drawing vehicles, &c., has its front 
an are concentrical with the point about which the | roll made in three sections, and a horizontal driving 
bell oscillates. The gas, after flowing around the | engine carried on the top of the frame, which con- 
compartments of the bell, escapes from the peri- | sists of two side sheet-steel plates which at the 
phery, causes the bell to oscillate, and then flows | front form a neck for the post to which the yoke of 
through the outlet, and so past the valve of the float | the front roll is pivoted. To the enlarged head of a 
and through holes in a disc to the outlet of the | rod worked by the steering steam cylinder, is 
meter. in another form the spherical pivot of the | pivoted a lever to which the stem of the slide valve 
bell serves as the float; as the bell oscillates it | of that cylinder is joined—the lever being also 
works the recording mechanism. | pivoted to a nut upon the rod of the hand-steering 
7,178.—CONSTRUCTION OF CONTINUOUS FORCED- | wheel. In the event of any obstacle turning the 
DRAUGHT Kins: W. 8. Hughes,—The furnace is| front wheel aside, the consequent automatical 
disposed along one wall of each chamber, a screen adjustment of the slide valve will cause the roller 
wall with openings being interposed between the |to return. From the steering-piston a rear rod 
chamber and the furnace, a nozzle inside a cone | extends into a hydraulic dash-pot, and a pipe, fitted 
delivers a jet of heated air under pressure to the | with a check-valve for preventing the return of 
ashpits severally, and air from the ashpit is con- | water from the dash-pot, joins the steering-cylinders 
veyed through a passage to the space over the fire, | and the rear ends of the dash-pot together. 
whilst hot gases from one chamber to the next one | _7,308.—FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION: New Jersey 
pass through openings in the partition walls. In| Wire Cloth Co.—Cross-bars, or clamps, and bent 
the floor of each chamber, on the side opposite the | round rods, are affixed to, or woven into, reticulated 
furnace, are outlets into two flues underneath, | lathing or sheets of wire netting, and secure their 
which rise in the middle division wall up to the | edges to one another. The ends of the clamps may 
main flue, the two flues serving respectively for the | be turned downwards, by which means the edges of 
inner and outer ends of the chamber. Hot air from | the sheets will be sustained and their sagging pre- 
a chamber in which burned bricks are being cooled | vented. A filling of cement or concrete completes 
will dry green bricks in another, when they are | the arch, or floor, and a ceiling may be hung from 
dried a tire is lighted in the furnace, the hot gases | the beams in the ordinary manner. 
flowing into the main flue, then, after the bricks| 7,324—-MANUFACTURE OF LIME: H. P. Dodge.~ 
have been burned and the fire has died out, hot air | After freshly-burned lime has been finely pulverised 
from the bricks is conveyed into the adjoining | it is quickly mixed with water in the open air, and 
chamber wherein are dry green bricks, and also that | then, when cool, again pulverised, if desired, and 
it may dry bricks in a third chamber. | sifted, or screened. The employment of a lime that 
7,206.—MEANS OF LOCKING GAS AND OTHER | contains a certain amount of magnesia will, it is 
Cocks AND VALVES: E. L. Newbigging.—Each of | stated, yield a ‘product that will neither swell nor 
the arms of a two-armed clamp is joined at one end | cake when kept during a long time. 
with a hinge and is fastened at the other end with | 7,340,—HYDRAULIC RAMS AND THEIR FITTINGS - 
a padlock. There are slots in the arms which will | R. Rackham.—The hollow stem of the pulse-valve, 
secure the tap-handle. The appliance can be made | which contains a spring, has openings that admit 
in various suitable forms for different kinds of taps. | air into either the body of the ram or the suction- 
In one shape one arm is fashioned as a U, anda chamber. The stem is extended into a little tank 
squared hole is cut in the other arm to take a/| wherein water is kept at a level that will prevent 


spindle having a squared end. 

7,.224.—LEAD PRESSES FOR FORMING PIPEs, 
ARMOURING ELECTRICAL CABLES OR CONDUCTORS, 
AND SIMILAR USES: E. A. Claremont and 7. Stratton. 
The lead press has a die that can be adjusted with a 
hollow screw, and has a guide-sheath around it. 
The sheath, which is bevelled, constitutes a hoop, in 
part, around the die, and also has a hollow screw for 
its adjustment, together with a guide-stop that forms 
a guide or core for the cable. 

7,.240.—SUBAQUEOUS STRUCTURES AND BUILD- 
INGS, QUAY-WALLS, WHARFs, &C.: F. Afennedique. 
—The invention relates to the building of retaining- 
walls, docks, dams, wharfs, and so on. A quay-wall, 
for example, is built up from cases or caissons, of 
which the height is the same as that of the wall, the 
caissons being moulded of strengthened beton 
cement. Each caisson has an open top and side 
walls, and a closed bottom having, it may be, 
projections that are strengthened with ribs. When 
the caissons have been floated into their places, 
cement or other building material is filled into the 
chambers formed by the partitions, and the abutting 
ends of adjoining chambers are cemented to one 
another. Piles, to be afterwards secured with 
cement, may be driven through the bottoms, and 
the ground underneath can be strengthened with 
sand or cement forced in under pressure through 
manholes. 

_7,258.—REMOVAL OF PAINT, &C.: E. Geoffroy.— 
For removing paint, and so on, from surfaces a 
composition is made up of wheaten flour, caustic 





}too much air from passing between the stem and 


its guide. The top and bottom fittings of the 
gauge-glass have plugs the unscrewing of which 
will uncover the radial blow-holes. In a variant 
adaptation a cap is used for closing the holes, under 
normal conditions, but the unscrewing of the cap 
will set the holes in communication with one 
another. 

7.387 —PORTABLE BRIDGES: A. Klénne —Bars 
jointed together in lazy-tongs fashion, and other 
bars that are jointed to one another and to the lazy- 
tongs framing, constitute the side girders. Guide 
rollers that run upon uprights are fitted on to the 
ends of one of the bars, and at the several joints are 
U-clips that will engage with cross rods of the 
framing as the bridge is extended. The bridge is 
pivoted on to a carriage, and is to be worked with 
cranks, pinions, and racks joined toa cross bar on 
the frame. 

7,388.— TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AND EFFLUENTS : 
P. D. Hahn and 0. Lenz.—The sewage or other 
matter is deodorised and clarified with a solution of 
the hydrate of some alkaline earth. When the solids 
have been precipitated, the clear liquid is run off 
and compressed air is admitted. As the process is 
being carried on hydrate is mixed with the sewage 
so as to keep up re-action of the liquid alkaline ; 
then air is drawn through until the liquid becomes 
slightly acid. 

7,427.-—FITTiINGS FOR STABLES: T. R. Reed.—A 
Separating screen or bail is made of trellised or 
linked work, which is fastened with rings or eye- 





bolts to tubular rails or bars above and below Ty, 
upper rail may be hung from the beams c- 


rt 

fastened to the manger or framework with Bon 
that are looped over hooks, —— 
7:45§.-—-A CIRCULAR SAW FOR STONE ayy Cotp 


MrtAL: ¥. Hamilton.—A radial frame that swine 
upon an axis carries the saw at its end Worm 
gearing and bevel gearing transmit power from th 
shaft to the saw, which takes a feed or portaneg 
motion from a worm that is geared to a toothed 
rack secured to the swinging frame. Worm gearing 
from a cross-shaft drives the axis of the feedine 
worm, The cross-shaft can be turned in both 
directions by open and crossed belts and a clutch 
A yielding feed and compensation for inequalities in 
the rim of the saw are provided by means of 4 
spiral spring, which is set between the frame and 
the worm gearing 

7,406.—STONE-SAWING : G. Armilace & Sons and 
S. Keighley.—Slides or saddles upon pillars carry 4 
shaft to which the saw-frame is linked. The slides 
sustain guides for the frames and to their ends are 
affixed chains that embody length-adjusting screws 
which feed the slides and pass around the guide- 
wheels and the driving-sprockets. Worm Rearing 
and bevel gearing from a shaft drive the eprocket 
wheels, and the shaft may be driven by means of 
fast and loose pulleys upon another shaft 


a ie 
MEETINGS. 
Avoust 11 To AvousT 16. 
Institution of /unior Fagineert.— Summer meet! 


Visiting works, &c., at Blackpool, Fleetwood, Barrow 
Furness, Liverpool, and Preston. 


Weowespay, Avcusr 13. 
fastitute ef Samitary Eagineers, Lid xamina 
tion and Literary Committee. 4 p.m. General Purposes 
and Finance. 4 p.m. Klection Committee 15 
Council Meeting. 7 p.m. 


Saturpay, AvuGcust 14. 
Architectural Association. —Fourth summer visit 
Foot's Cray Place and to the church. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 14.—By Nicho.son, Garaves, & Co. 
(at Sheffield). 

Shetheid, VYorks.-The Neepsend Rolling Mills, 

area 4,677 yds., ut. 53 yrs., gr. 552. (as a 

BOUME COMCOTM) .. 0... eee cncenscceees ee 

July 16.—By James Exev (at Boston). 

Frampton, Lincs.-~Frampton House and / 

OR BBs Cesk ccs re pabesos cave 2 
Farmhouse and 73 a. ar. 34 p., f....... 4,25 
Enclosure of land, 4 a.2 1. 31 p., f....... = 3% 
Four cottages and 5 a. or. 12 p., f. .......... ° 
wae ¥e Lincs. ~ Enclosures of land, 27 a. 1 1. 2 | 


_* 
a 


re a2.—By Fox & Vercerre (at Peterborough). 
Newark, Northants.—-Eight freehold Fields, 26 a 
GL DD Pig Gees ko ceanenenss ccacesnecebuss as 
Peterborough, Northants. ~ Fengate-rd., three cot 
Pe a FS eee 
Storey’s Bar-rd., three enclosures, r2a. ar 

DUG Es pencbeikenchbbntdeveescctciecseses 
Storey’s Bar-rd., building land, 6a. 21 
Padholme-rd., enclosure of land, 4sa. o: 

PO Puy beens . eesence ee6 eevee 
First Drove, &c., various enclosures, 114 4. 
North Drove, Osier Holt, 1 a. 31. 15 p., f 
Middleholm, Northants.-—-Various enclosures, 
RRM TOBE fat cd cc cies aces cocscces 
Farcet, Hunts.—A freehold holding, 23a. or. 
A frechold fen field, 5 a. or. 18 p. : ~p 
Peakirk, Northants. —Glinton Fox Cover, g a. a1 

aan.,f tai ene : . 
Over Waterville, Hunts Three enclosures, ga 


Vie SAS jhuketawetcidceds > 
Woodstone, Hunts — Freehold house and oa 
BOD. ores einitednane 
Stanground, Hunts,--Two freehold cottages anid 
Goa. OF. 3p. .. oeee ® se eeee 
July 23.—By |. Canrax Jonas & Sons (at 
Loston) 
Kirton, Lines. —A freehold estate, 211 a. or. 3 Pp. 
hse chen tb ikiasbuceizeees a ag 
By W. J. Mav & Sow (at Came!ford) 
St. Kew, Cornwall,-—Whitehall Enclosures, 12 a. 
EE a rieiaeswdah dues bear ddvinecces ? 
Trewane Farm and Mill, 247 a. 2 r. a7 p., &.. ‘ 
Moiety of Ween's Farm, 117 a. cr. gap, & $40 


f 
Lantegias, &c., Cornwall. Tretherne and Lobbs 
Cottage Farm, 176a. 0 ©. 34 p., f....... ; 2,500 
St. Teath, Cornwal!l.—Moiety of Trevilly Parks 

Enclosures, 28 a. ar. 1 p., f. ...--..--- 
oiety of Highsteps and Restarlick Farm, 
Ge Os WS Dic Soke vce ys es hs yictessvse - 

By W. Dew & Sow (at Denbigh) 

Bodfari, Deabigh.—Dregoch Isaf and Uchaf and 

Maes Sheat Farms, tro a. 31.17 p.,f. ..---- 

uly 24.— By Grimiav & Son (at bGesinghem) 
wdley, &c., Worcester. The Bewdley Estate 
#33 a.3r.7p.,6, including the Manor of 





Jowles (in numerous lots)... ...-...-0-++ 340548 
_By Baxter, Payne, & Lerrer (at Erith). 
Erith, Kent.—High-st., eight freehold building 
Bexley-rd., four freehold building sites ....-- 
Bexley Heath, Kent.—Pickford-rd., Glenthorn, 
f, Phe SEL. COM. cccovecencsversrccccsoccre 400 
_ By Joun Mancerrs & Son (at Banbury). 
Fritwell, Oxon.—Inkerman Far n, 168 a., f., y." 
DU. cuties ck ssadabestdvcanenee vane sf Se 2,025 
By Oaxpven & Co. (at Eastbourne 
or spe, Sussex.-- Woodside afd 3a. oF. 19 Ps po 
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THE BUILDER. 








Huvson (at Southgate) 


By an 
apne: villas, 7 wor 


eee 4% and 2, 
L We Seccee 
‘By Messrs. IRgLAwD (at Fakenham). 
twyford, Norfolk.—A freehold and copyho 
farm, 91 @. 2, 20 p.....-- 
July 2s —By Bivwei. & Pla tes Cambridge) 
Ca aoe. —28, Green-st. (S), f., yr. 642 ve 
, Trinity: st. and a2, Green-st. (offices), f., y. r 
10%, subject to annuities of b rnd lives ag 
zz and 66........ 
Cherryhinton, Camb: 
3 ¢. 2¢ Poa Pere eeucee 
bE — Cambs. 






, a 


Rrscaer Cambs.— Freehold ona and4a.or 
23Pp.- ; 
E nclosures ‘of land 391 38, tote f... 
Freehold farmhouse and 5 a. 21. 8 p 
Reach, Cambs.—Enclosures of land, 9 a. oF 
eh ones ae 
fham Fen, Cambs. 
3 a.tr.4gp., f , 
Upware, Cambs. —The 


Sw Enclosures of la 





Field Farm, 6:4. 156 
BB af cccccccveccces as 
Howes Farm, 185 a. 3 Fr. 3 p. if. 
Enclosures of land, 8 a.1r. 24 p., f 
Wicken, Cambs. Freehold fen land, 15 a. or. 34 
Waterbeach, Cambs, —Dog | and Duck Farm, 35 a 
3r. 28 p., f. ae . 
Enclosures of land, 37a.3r.1p.,f. a 
Two freehold cottages ond O@& or. atp 
Over, Camb s.~Eaciosares of land, 44a. 1. 16 p. 


Steeple Bumpstead, Kssex ~Enclosures of lan 
$66. TC. WR Oe E cccewess vaca 
Somersham, Hunts.—A rent-charge of 44. 12.1 

By Maessxs. Kemscevy (at Epping 
Epping, Essex.—Lindsey-st., three enck 





16 @. O fF. 33 D., C...-s 
July 26.—By Watton & Lee (at Carlisle) 
Lanercost, Cumberland.—Brown Hil! enc! res, 


12a. oF. 3op., £. 
Hardest Farm, 157 a. 25. 399 p,f. 
Walton, &c., Cumberland —~Low Wall Far 
163 a.2r.agp.,f 
By H. f Wav & Son (at asm 
Niton, Isle of Wight.--Upper Farm Mead, « 
2 f. 23 p., ar 
Lower Farm Mead, tra 








=> 


Sa 7 Ps f 


Enclosure of arable, 3a. 2 : aa 
Shorwell, Isle of Wight.— A Aaah nid cottage 
r. $4. 10%... keuae 
July 28.—By S Baan RE 
Chertsey, Surrey. -Guildford B 





hg Sere errr a 
Guildford-st., The King’s Head Hotel a 
house adjoining, f., y.r. 622. 108. 
Horsell, Surrey.—Guildford-rd., the Barley Mow 
Baling og Po ccdscceccesccoces - wee 
By BrapsHaw Brown & C 
a 





Bromley-by-Bow.—11, Abbott-rd. and 2, Portr 
st., with builder's yard, u.t. 71 yrs., zg 
15s., p. (including goodwill) ...... Santee 
98, Abbott-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., gr. 4/. 108., wor 
O28 sacavee 


Canning Town.—1 to 29 (odd), Agate-st, u.t. 6s 
YTS., g.t. $94. 108., war. 3rd. 18s, 
37 to §1 (odd), Rendel-rd., u.t. 58 yrs.. g.r. 23, 
Pree 
Cubitt Town. —159 to 185, 195 to 
dale-st., and 2¢4, ac6, > 3at, and 32 
Manchester-rd., ut. 6 yrs., g.r. 125/., wat 


2or (odd), Stelx 


s6r/, tas... bias 4a der ueenae 
255, Manchester rd. "(S), wt. ym, g 6i., 
©. 282.328. . 
Mi twall. —104 to £10 (even), Mellish-st Lt. oF 


yrs., g.r 14d, wir, 146d. 128 
112 to 118 (even), Mellish-st. 
t. o7 yrs., g.r. 14d. . ‘ 
By Exuiorr, Sox, & Bovron. 
Mershdbennran, Portland. pl., and 8, Park-cres.- 
mews, u.t. 84 yrs., g-r. sod., y.r. 3004. 
By Garretr, ‘White, & <r 
Soho.—Moor-st., The Cambrid &e p.-h., f.g 40%., 
reversion in bs yrs. seein 
By Gippy & Gippy. 
As -— Middx.—Ashford-rd., Ashford ene and 
i a eee ° 
rj Ashford Leite Cottages, f, wer. 75d. &s 
By Messrs. Kenscey. 
Leyton.—98, 106, and 108, Frith-rd., f., wot 
Bod. 145. 


(now building), 


By Kina & CHASEMORE, 
Pulborough, eee sure of meadow, 5 a. 
tr. Pe $e. eves 

Oid Soll Fares. ono. or. Ip, fa p.. werTerirTTTe 

By Protueron & Mokkis 
leytonstone.—Barclay-rd. North, three freehold 
houses, e.r. 94. . Deane aaKcuteeceewie we 

By Harrie STACEY. 

Reigate, Surrey.—Somers-rd., crane edi 6. wai 
By Waastarr & Sons. 
Holborn.--30 and 31, Hatton-gdn. (offices and 

warehouses), u.t. 15 yrs» g-r. 2go¢., yr 


BR sn ebakendascanes 
— —89 to 97 (odd), “Arlington Sst., u.t 
4 YTS., gr. asd, y.r. 181d. .... wee 
Highbery. ~46 and 48, Elfort-rd., u. 4 1% ‘yrs. ers 
a ear - 
By FULLER, Horsey, Sons, & C ASSELL 
{on premises). 
Bermondsey New-rd. — Chocolate and confe 
uuonery works, area 32,500 ft.. u.t. 2 
@.r. 2004, (including plant, machiner 
By Cunnan & Ropers (at — ae! Lag 
Bangor-on-Dee, Flint.— Bangor Bank sh 1144. 
a) 7 Brae 
y Howxins & Son (at Rugby). 
Barby, &c., Northants. —Onley Fields Farm, 180 a. 
3Y. a2 pf, y.r. 13g. 148.. 
Nine closes of pasture, 92 a. 1 . .§ P.. f. 
A ~oes farm, 32 a. If. 10p., Yr. 352. . 
 f Bipwe.t & Sons (at St. Ives). 
re unts, wend House Farm, 120 a. 2 r. 





ws 


Baclssares of i land, 42a. af. OP. A ght ea < 
Freehold fen land, 57 @. 11. 20 P......0+seecees 


£395 


wa 


it 
4to 








Old nag Hunts 


~Enclosures of land, 43. 2 r. 





i Bed cok Vida ens waeiwesdahhd Ko. cs 
July 29.—By Cr HANCELLOR & Son 
Norwood. ), Central-hill, f., y-r. asd 


I urnham Green.—1, Heathfi id. nh »f., ¥.". aod. 

Mortiake.—72, High-st., c., wor 142. 6 es 

Twickenham, rD 13, and 15, King’s-rd., u.t. 78 
yrs., Z-r. 15/. t08,, wir. 87/. 2s. 


: By De ENHAM, Tewson, & Co, 

City of London.—7, Alderman) uury (three-tenths 
share). area 1, 240 ft., y.'. 600d, 

Hampstead.—o4, Green: at gdns., u.t. 364 yrs 
g-r. 177. 108., p... : 


re : Ry L. Farmer & Sons, 
St. Jobn's Wood.—94, Abbey-ra., ut. 55 





nick-rd., f.g.r. 62., 


yrs 
g-r. 104., €.r. 65) vene aawaEad 
By Freip & Sons 
Blackfr —: 4 ‘ 
tackiniars.—2t and 23, Stamford-st., area 3,200 f 
f.,p ‘ ae , 
Bermondsey 7, Rolls-rd. (S), u.t. 44 rs., Z 
no &F. Gul ; . 
Gunnersbury.—47 and 65, Oxford-rd ut. 64 
yrs., gor. :62., yi. 72d a 
By Foster & Cranrier: 
Dulwich.—Fenw reversion in 71 
y 


Notting Hill »4, Lansdown-rd., f., p......... 
Hyde "eke », Cambridge-st., ut. 19 yrs., 
g-r. of., ¥-r Z : , wae 
By Revno.ups & Eason 
Bethnal Green.—43 to 51 (odd), Punderson’s 
gdns., f., w.r. 2132. 4 





73, Punderson «-g f., war. 44d. 4s 
Hendon.—The Hy ne Cottage, are r 
16 p., f., 5 : weus peer rm 
By Sis & Ranpa 
Bethnal Green.— 9 and 11. Thoydon-rd., u.t. 
43 yrs.. giv. 82, wir. 782 
4 and 6. ¢ er-st * 48 yr g.r 4 
, 
wir 7c 4 
12 to 2 I awfranc-r Ut. 465 yrs., g.r 
ai. 1¢%., w 227 2 : 
» 3 at . Lawfranc-r it. 44$ yrs., ger 
1 108., W.T. 109 . ‘ : ; 
Bethnal Green.—4 and s. Lawfranc-rd , area 1,45 
t., u.t 444 VTS... ZT ; wor 104 128. 
5 to 19 (odd), Burgoyne-rd., u.t. 48 yrs r. 8 


w.r. 992/. 10s P ; * oa os 
to 20 (even), Burgoyne.rd., ut. 48 yrs., gr. 
EOles Wis BEBE dank cues ceawaanne ; 
t t (odd), Conyer-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 72, 
wor 252i 128 


23, 26, and 27, Conyer-st., ut. 49 yrs., @r 
li wor. tao/, s P 
. & 2 7, Olga-st 48 yrs.,g.r. 162. 16s 
w.r. 1% 1 
o. Olga-st u.t. 4 wre gr. 4 « w 
i. 16 
tora, Roman-rd., u.t. 43 yrs., z.r. 4 ‘., wer 
42t. 13s. . 
by FL. WwW 
—4t, Dresden-rd 1.2. 50 yrs., g.r 
r. 4° 
12, Elsworthy-rd t yrs., g.f 
Ar e t. 568 y g d 
ynning- t. sv yrs., g.r. 147, €7 












Tewson, & Co. (at 
ne, &c., Worcester 
t 891 a, f. (in 
te Owen &S 








Carmarthen.—Pe 





iverton) 
ron.—Tidderson Estate, 
By geal T. Pear (at Reigate). 
Reigate, Surrey i Doods-rd., f., wer. 292. 
ty ae a st. (S), jal lease for 10 yrs., y-r. 





30. —B y , Drev & Sox. 
, Surrey.—3, Downe-ter,, 





te , 
nd Hill 





By H. C. Bicne> 
Rattersea.—81 and $3, Lavender-rd ip w.r. 70d. 45 
$4, Shelgate rd i r ? 





Wimbledon.—s2 to eed “Debur g rd. ae 
wr. 1832. 6s ; : 
34 to 100 (even). Deburgh-rd., t., wer. Sod. r4s. 


Deburgh-rd., f.g-r.’s 24¢/. 10s., reversion in 


79 yrs . “a 
eatin, Kent. —25, 26, 3 27, Picardy Hill (S), 
f., yr. gad . ; 
Battersea. —10 to 16 (even), Afghan-rd., ut. 754 
yrs., wr. 2od., wor. 1454. 128. ... " 
1, Grant-rd.. u.t. 60$ yrs., g.1. 34. 48., qr. 332 
¢ Bridge-rd. (S), u.t. 22 yrs, gut. 3/., W.F. 
364. 48 ° ee 
9, 15, and 19, Falcon-gr., u.t. 48) yrs., 
2%., YF. 100d. TBS. 0... sere eevee 
St 3s and 55, Maysoule-rd., 1.t. 76 
164, w.r. o7/. 108. : seeees 
Kennington, —16, Renfrew-rd., u.t. 
62, y.¥. 427. eeee ee we 
Peckham.—3‘, Seldon-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g-r. 52, 














wer. 33. WOR. cdaxeces iuaas Fein 
Chelsea. - — 36, Manor-st. (S), u.t. 44 yrs., gr. 42., 

y.r. 382. : also 18 and 20, Wel anemia 

ai yrs., g-r. 4/., wir. 28/. r2s. . oe 
Battersea.-s5 to 11 (odd), Stainforth- rd., a ats 66 

Jrs., Ber. VELL, WA. TOG, GS. ce ee ee ee eee eees 


Cabul-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g-r. 22d. 
BOSc, Wek. 8260. TES. wc ccccsccccccscccesceees 
By T BLACKFORD. 
Holloway.—1oz, Junction-rd., u.t. 714 yrs., g-f- 
ad. 7%, yf. §8¢. (in nine mortgage) honenen 
By Burvev & BrackENBURY. 
Ealing.—Caldershaw Hs {.g.r.'s 242., reversion in 


31 to 39 (oda), 








rere ore on 
By Davi Re Cu 1 
Oxford-st.—25, Market-pl “S. u.t. 18 yrs., g-re 
BOd., Yok. QOE . ovens cocseccceseccerere jose 
Paddington.—s, Cambri dge-1 rews, u.t. 28 yTs., 
Bok. Shey Faks GOR. ceccccccesses sutecteocanen 


OO 












































on 
Bayswater.—s and 7, Norfolk-rd (S), w.t. 43} yrs 
L450 g-r. 154., y-t. 105d, roe eeieg oe on 
Leyton High-rd., fg.r.'s god, reversion i 
Boo] ., 77'S Ltenee ddddeneobenad ; 
33 Chedehoret, | Kone -6 to 10, Victoria Cottages 
205 Soy WS Mie Ms ws baice ee eeeaue Pe 
1 rh - S; Viet wia Cc. needie ut. 77 yrs, gor. tod 
$9 ° oe . 
7 By F. } 
I a 46 and 46, Gler Sa 
"i @ tae 1. 16s 
A), ‘sengs rs., g-r. 
— t2é. 168., w.r. 934. 12s ™ 
7 1 Millwall. aos, West Ferry-rd (S) a 
g-r. 2d. 108., y.t ne ae 
>t Se. Lul By G. Peance & Sons. 
St. Luke s 144, Whitecross-st 5), f., wir. 952. « 
By R. Tinev & Sow 
900 ag - m=, Eng ‘ » UL. 373 yrs, gr. 
fey YF. 508 nveetes a 
De Beauvoir Town.—16 and 15, ( hurch-r 
yx tr yrs.,¢ i , 
By Messrs. Sraiman (at Great . ) 
6 Great Yarmouth, Norfolk Ferry a free 
timber yard, areaoa.zr. mfr 
Hickling Norfolk \ free i ad 
n . ate 4 f rte | a 
730 
2,24 a rarGcens 
a t p., f. and 
600 : tr. 22 p., f. and 
Runham N fell... —The Horse Shoe p ¢ 
yr. gad, . aes ee ‘ , 
.1g¢| Ludham, N efolk.— A ypyhold occupation, z 
435 ar. tp... Sap eee Pi FOE 
A copyhoild enclosure, 4 a r. 341 
540 By Franxun & Jones (at Oxfor 
Chariton-on-Otmoor, Oxon.—The Manor Far 
39a. oF : 
s H tS Farm 
First Close 
6x A freehold he 
Beckley, Oxon.- 
2,12 Or. 1s fi 
Waters Fie id, 
63 By I 
Heddington, 
465 f 
y Croft, & res, 7a.17 p., f 
2,350 rm, 49a r i i 
larsh, 9a r. 13 p., f. ne 
2,660 er Lands and The Copse, 2a 2r 
1,9 Hang r Hunger La to 6p.,f 
ttag 0a.2Fr. 2 P. 
30 p., f. 
33 p., f. 
2 Ty etry 
iaPMAN & C 
230 and 3a, Johnsor 
Pp), area 1,750 ft., f 
ARKE 
as “rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
£20 ; 
‘ 74 yts., g-6. O¢., y 
20 304. ° ; ‘ 
29, Lowman-rd , u.t 62 yrs.. g.r. 62. 6s., y.r. 322 
4s0 | Dulwich — Lords ane, a plot of freehold land, 
area 10,700 f : one aaa 
so By Be am, Witurams, & Co. 
Wimbledon.—2o, Stranley-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., g-r. 12 
540 e.r. Gad. ctétadgeecias 
By G. E. Ct & SHAR: 
East Hain.— 4s to 49 (odd), York rd., u.t. 81 yTs., 
1,205 g-r. rcd., w.r. 684 s Ses 
50 to 64 (even) R: al anderd., u.t r 
5 Se OS ae sateen 4 
}. 310 10 to 20 (even), Wyndham- r. 
aréd., w.r. 1272. 8s 
Upton Park.—121 an 
1,350 g.r. 74. 105., y-F. nisoxmeaeceeeecs 
laistow.—44 to gola-rd., u.t. 31 
565 yTs.. g-7. 204 aeowesbbssun 
By Farguro is, & Ce . 
100 | Old Bond-st.—-No. 30 (S), area 1,450 ft., | 
Marylebone.—1, Bulstrode-mews, u.t. $2 _~ g.: r. 
16/., y.r. 100d... jiveetiseseueonen 
1,810 By Green & Son, 
Limehouse.—Narrow-st., Oporto Wharf, area 
oe8 3,350 ft., u.t. 180 yrs, g.r. 6d., y-r noe 
cco | Hackney Wick. —Lea Conservancy-rd fac 
turing premises, area 13,500 ft., u.t. 66 yrs., 
1. e765 gS ST a Seer 
776 By }. &R. Ke  & Co. 
Walworth.—306 and 308 Walworth-rd. (5S), f., p 
«fo By C. C. & T. Moore 
Bexley Heath, Kent.—The Broadway, West 
1.220 Lodge, f., e.r. 1257. 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
1,178 building land, area 7,5 
230 a -_ 1d. —33, Norfi 
362, . . * . 
1s Poplar. —139 and. 343 Hig h-st., and 1 
tage-st., f., w.r. 38/. 5s. a adsaiaiiod 
945 | Limehouse.—17, Rich-st., f., w.r. 324. tos. 
" | Bow.—11, Eglinton- ed.., # Bas a7i... a 
r25} July 31.—By Newnon, E: cps, & SHErHARD 
City o are —19, “Moorgate- st. (S), u.t. 14 yrs 
305 Bele BOE FoF. BEM occ cc cccssccvcces eaaee 
~ | Kilburn. —7, te nae ury-rd., ut. s6 yrs., @ 
198 14d, yer. Od. : oe +o0eeeee 
? Holloway. — 168, Brecknock-rd., ust. 4 yrs., gt 
Ss... ¥.2. 59%... 
105 By Exxes Owsrs 
Hampstead—38, Hi! lcd, ut 7O yrs., g-F 
705 72. 73, ©.8. $44. .. oeeses 
$y EpmunpdDS H & Co 
750 | Rudgwick, Sussex.—Arun Bank, Che Strawberry 
Gardens Fruit and Flower Farm, 54a, ©. 5 
By Stimson & Sons. 
s80} Peckham.—4¢2 to 52 (even), (Queen’s-rd., f r. 
- 326d. (in lots) ........ ‘ seuneanunes 
rand 3, Harder’s-rd., f., w.r. 66¢. 0s. 
625 § to 21 (odd), Harder’s-rd., part f. and part u 
7} yrs., g-r. 2o¢., wor. 271d. 145. wees 
109, Meetung House-lane, u.t. 60 yrs., §-T- 
1,100 | Wak. 4Ghe Ble. ccc cecccccecsces eons 
| Bermond<ey.—65. Abbey-st. (S) f, 
359 y.1. 604 ‘ 
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COMPETITIONS, 





CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(Por some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this Liat, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 





Natare of Appointment. 


| *Clerk ot Works ........ 
Ww 











Offices, Sowerby , “peti RR cenit v 
5 BR TEARISURIR, GOB. cacensecccnsecescccnscnnnarevesesseenenne 
Street Works we pachambinane: apdalbnty cbiptengnnahdsenie 
Club House, London- road ania 

| Additions to Baths, New Islington... 





Office, High street. Swansea ssiaenijiiaaiabde 
Sew. Works, &., Hadleigh- “road .. a | 
Street Works, Purcell-street, Be... ccc cscceceesnens a 
Cemetery Works, Cheadle Heath... cocnesconssccecen: | 
Additions to Gasworks __...... eacguvessencs | 
Additions to Swimming Bath, Balliol PE SOI i 
| Additions to Schools, Kelty . sinnaeeniantibhin a 
| Works at Council Chamber... camnepantennieniecniniadbiel 
Stabling, Albion Brewery ‘ eee ees eee) 
Additions, &c., teewouel: Robert-street .... sosenee: | 
House, College Bounds, Fraserburgh, N.B. ...... } 
Additions to School, Macclesfield ..cccecscc. cceescsnee0 | 
Church, be Willington, DUTRAM 2200000. cccrercovese ss0e- 
Bridge. Amport le pbscaeiaunaraes tated 
| Well Sinking, Tullarcan_ se 
| Twenty Houses, near Bridgend, Glam. ceiiie’ 
| Shelters at H Monsal! socnbeqernneednshitonsoonmooel 
| Additions to S House, Crewe | 


| Electric Power Station .. seniitinn nines 
ae” Buildings, Millingar, Ireland... -.......ccs-seeee! 

| Ore , Jarrow-on-Tyne ... ion stinninetiireal 

| Seweraxe Works . incite tebe 
House, Manor-road, Abersychan ... tc aie aeenel 
_ Reservoir, Earl's Barton . wi 


e}] Sinking, Aghern eveunsnnananictinannesmamegnense T 
cane Bierton .. waeecnree 
Car Shed, Shops, ‘ke. , Liversedge, Yorks .. 

Hotel, Stables, &c.. Aberaman .. clingual 
Additions, &c., to Farm Buildings, Macclesfield eseusel 


Foundations at aondinns en peal scssiiiamatii 


*Private Dwelling Houses... svenesneevtnntn 
Stable, &c., St. Buryan, Cornwall abeesseuveneien 


| Granite Road Metal ....... .} 
t Hospital pear Gravesend, 


oo seeeee! 





“Erection of Water Tower 
*Laying Tar-paving to Schools, Ashford 4 
\*Reenstretn. of Drainage System, Kingsworth In Ind. Sch. | 

| Laying Pipes (16 ane asengqsoceneuenseqnnente 
\+Blectric Power Station ‘and Car Sheds sinc oihainaeliae | 
\*Fixing Iron Bands round Chimney Shaft, Tooting .. 
i* Repairing Tar-paving. Grove Fever Hospital, Tooting 
'*Erecting Bath Room, New Fever Hospti., Harmpate: 
"Raising Ceilings,&c., Exmouth Training ship Infirmary 
| Asylum, Caerleon, Mon 
“Pipe Sewer and Surface Water Drains, &e., “Ma An 
'*Building Church at Haslemere, Surrey 


eoereeee 











| Cefu Cribbwr oe 


| Iifracombe U_D.C. 


By whom Required. 


.. Coventry Corporation ... 

. Islington Borough Council 

. Norwich Corporation ....... 

London County — oa 
. 





| Coventry C rpo 


ation... 
.| Epping UD. 


Grays (Eesex Working Men's Club 


| Manchester Corporation 


Great Western oon Company.| 4 


Frinton-on-Sea U.D.C 
Gosforth U.D.C. .......... 
Cheadle, &c., UD, 
Barrow Corporation ..... 


Bootle Corporation msc 


Beath xr! Beard . 
alitax Bre nation Co., Ltd... 


_ Harrogate Corporation ‘os 


eee ceeeeecee 


<0 eee eee 


Andover B.D.C. 
Kilkenny R.D.C. 


Manchester 


Bishop of Meath .. 
Palmer s Shi ailding Co., 
nstruther Town Council . 


Fermoy R.D.C. 


ee eeeeneeses 


Pee reteeeees 


| Abergavenny R.P.C. 


Club . 


| Chureh Coppenhall School Board. 
| Pontypridd U.D.C. ....., 


eeeees weee 


oe eee ee eee 


ld. . 


| Aylesbury R.D.C, ................0 


Cardiff C ration. sia 
| Heywood ( ance ) Town Counc 
Sevenoaks U.D.C. evvennseceees 


Westbury EstateOitice, W ood Green| 
Bishops Stortford UD.C. on 


eemeeation of London 
Ashford School Board 
Kent County Council 
Water Board 
Pontypridd U.D.C . 


| Metropolitan hap Board . dove 


Ne 


ewport 
Irwin E. B. “1 


$OOseree 


The Building © whom Shea ond wiaengs 


og aren Stretford, Manchester Se 
'*additions, &c., to Schools, Bush Hill Park .............. Enfield Schoo! Board ...... . 
\\Goal ee ‘Steel Work and Builders’ W Fore} Metre es agh ho 
C tan 
Alterations, &c , to Station Hotel, Anertillery .. eenaas 
Two Villas, Moorhead, Shipley 'S qudisvenengbonen 
Business Premises, Elm Grove, Southees . . aT yn ern 5a 


| Chapel and Sch 01, Stoke Ferry .. 
Chapel and School, mg oh Lancs .. ences 
| House and Shops, Aboyne, N.B. sipesniesoel 
Stables, &c., Gate Burton, Gainsborough... eueenecscoseece se 
| Two Houses, patentee tia Scene ant 
iw Bakery, Stables, &c., Heywood ...........c:secsecssserees 
Warehouse, Armley. Leeds... 
| Bu ford 


ngalow, , Brad’ 
"New Nurses’ Home, &c., at Infirmary, “Withington — 





ee ees 





| 


eeeees eeeee 
eaneeereeees 
oe ses ween 
tet ceseoeres 


fee eneseere . 


Messrs. H. Hartley & OW). snticnecés 


ae eaeeee 


Choriton Union . wbninesee 


see weeseee 








S Wilkinson, Architect. Sowerby Bridge .. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


Application 





Salary. bo be in 
, BR, POF WOOK... ree cersereessessnerrnenerersesenrnparanneneseneereressnesreteneserce: Aug. 4 
Sa. to al. 4s. per week . ons nen soesoneanesesoos Aug. % 
108. to 41. 40, per week senecunecceessbosanenccurens toceeeceeses <e0 do. 
Tenders to 


be delivered 


| J. BR. Swindlehurst, Civil Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, ‘Coventry ane. 
G. J, Creed. District Counct! Offices, Epping... .......... do 
R. Rider, Maidstone-road, Grays etnuns reeesenee aia 
Superintendent. Osborn-street Baths, Manchester ... in 
. K. Mills, Paddington Station .. . ian pee én 
_ W. Golds Surveyor, Thorpe-le- Soken| “ee pa 
c. J, Raff, Surveyor, Council) Offices, Gosforth. . to 
G. H. Brady, Architect, Ba t aderbank, Stockport. Aug } 
Town Clerk, Barrow-in-Furness .. sale se sedans axel fe 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Rnotle .. cs 
J, Houston, Architect, Dunfermline...  *iebtboonbes do. 
n, G. Mardonald, Surveyor, Rugby . ; do. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 7, Rawson. street, Halifax ; io 
F Bagshaw, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate do. 
| W.S. F. Wileon, Architect. Fraserburgh 2.00... ...... te 
| J. Wright, Architect, Macclesfield ...... nasaciiceuiesunas «i Aug. 14 
J. Kelly. Architect, 466, Oxtord-street, W. senenentitentien oe +4 t 












J. Wormald, Surveyor, South Cottage, Andover ....... do. 











"PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





Nature of Work. 








Those marked with an astertak(*) are advertised in this Number. 


“Designs for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope Agent. Gen. for Cape of Good Hope 400/., 2002., and 1002. 


_ Competitions, p. te. 


K. Comerford, Council Offices. Kilkenny ... 000000. oe lo 
J. & ¥. J. Gurley, Architects, Tonda. Glam. .. ee aed do. 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester do, 
J. A. Atkinson, Architect. Hightown, Crewe a 40 
R. P. Wilson, Engineer, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. -} Aug. } 
J.J (¥Catlaghan, Architect, 16, in taliggcitgie Dublin.... i 
The Secretary, Jarrow-on-Tyne ............ so euintpeesemeuae xen 00 10, 
Jamieson & Guthrie. Town Hall, “Austrather isavetnne ananbonnca te, 
T. B. Winstone, 16, High-street, Aberevchan.. | sens Ang. 16 
R. E. Middleton, Civil Engineer, 17, beenanesee street, eee a 
P. ONeill, Workhouse, Fermoy .....  ...... Sendebiginieddtibenndoess: do, 
W. E. Stan Bierton- road, Aylesbury fo. 
British Blec. jon Co , Ltd., 1, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.( Aug. 1 
Smith & Davies, Architec ta, Aberdare ids edensedeiebss Aug. 1s 
W. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester. : do 
«| Oatley & Skinner, Architects, Kaldwin-street, Bristol .............. do. 
J, Diggle, Civil Engineer, Heywood ...... ices aa 
8. Towlson, Civil Engin-er, Council Offices, ‘Bevenoaks a do 
|. Gil, Surveyor. 4. Brecon-road, Abergavenny to 
Estate Office, 9, Waldeerave-road, peninatinae Hornsey . Aug. 19 
G. Gow, Treothnan Office, Truro’. icon an, 
T. Swatheridge, North-street, Bishops Stortford bee do 
County Surveyor, Guildhall, BC aenenisie do 
Jeffery & Lacy, Aichitecta, Ashford, Kent _ do. 
eet Maidstone ........ do 
cate Prowse, Civil Engineer, Town Hail, Tifracombe.. Aug 
. . W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough “ Aus 
R. P. Wilson, Rogineer 64, Victoria-street, 5.W.... .. Aug. 
Office of Board, aE, | eee Aug 
* 7 
d 
A. J, Wood, Architect, 22, Surrey-street, W.C.. do. 
Pollard — oe Tingle, Engineers, 31, Oid Qusen-street. s 3.W, | Aug. 2 
. id, Architecta, 17. Red woe, do. 
Woodhouse, Architect, 85, Mosle y-street, Eieschester pas Ang. 
¥. &. f. Lawrence, Architect, 22, Doskinghese- street, Wt Sep. ¥ 
See St. Peter's tal, Bestel. Sep 
ammon Engineer, 64, Victoria-street. 2 Sep 
; anne Architect, A sw, ERS No date 
Crawshaw, Architect, 1, Norman-drive Beck ae do. 
G. E. Smith, Architect, 145, V — ae do. 
W H. Tucx, Stoke Ferry.. do 
aad ee, 2 Architects, ‘stamford, ‘Ashton-a ander. Lyne = 
E. F. Green, Archi s da, 
J. Fisher, 75, do. 
eae Gill, do 
. W. es, Architect, M yd da. 
Bs H. H. Marten, Arc’ to 
J.B. Broadbent, ‘Architect, 15, Couper dc 








Designs to 








pian ot 


be delivered 

Sluts | 
a woenee.secee ; Jan. 
iv. vi. vill. & x. Public Appointments, xix. 





1x1, Abbey-st., oe een ha rere obseenee 360 | 
63, Oe86 evtsgvessove 600 | 
x. Decima-st. ead Lt ae 500 
Brixton.—11, Barrington-rd., u.t. 20} yn, gr. 
OL, Cts Oak, adi occbvidbtcccdnsrceonse 370 
9, Bankton-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 6. 6s. er. “i. 360 
Camberwell.—170, The ut. 20 yrs, g.r 
Bhs Mithay Walkie GUMb nn vind s ccnwideséecéocensecs 240 
34, Cam li-grove, f., y.%. 40d. ....00--00- 610 
Chelsea.—141 and 143, Beaufort-st., at. 7H ys. 
St. 80h... FF. SQW ossesecs sees coocce 15395 
Greenwich.—135, ~st. (S), ut os Yr Be r. 
Die Gls MPa vnine sdvntasv se Wdbiederedebeunbe 265 


August 1.—~By C. H. Saown. 
sate ens = ey peek ereteve: u.t. 89 yrs., gr. 62, 
210 





By Cuamngrs & Ger. 
| Hackney.—33, Geom, Ut. 152 “yrs., g.r. 


44. 108., wor. 994... 646 oebd sene ests 
iy Beets Coie, 
weres Thee, Surrey.—Broad-lane, 
of freehold land, with cottage peo” 
w or hd area 258.117. 6p. ....... 2,000 
ye, Kent.—The + ing Trough 
ngeghy Kent: “New petehcsdesbonies 325 
Hasting ent. — ew Barn Farm, igure. 
OF Py Povisnantsercutecstanke docce ccs cc, + 1,830 
- By Morr, Cantwment, & Ercnes. 
ooting.—¢2, Elmfield-rd., u. 
' CL. S08 O08. 45h... nese ea wce 





By Tuomas Woops. 
Hounslow, Midd'esex.—Bath-rd., Sherborn Villa, 
Wandsworth-rd.—Nos. sis and 26 (shops), © w.t. 
JO YTS, Or. 1g4., Ye. 140d... cence es nne se 
Comtractions used im these lists.—¥.g.t. for adaaie 


Fogo peer efor ersten) tf 
* . for rent ; Af rer , 
f. 1 €. for copyhold’ 1. for ; er, for 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
b mer he and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 








remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
2s. d. 
Hard Stocks «.. 113 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles .. soeoe B10 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks .... 212 © a ea ps 
Shippers .....- i as " ” ’ 
Flettons ...... 1 8 o * at railway depér. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 ,, ” ” 
Red 312 © ;, » % 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 © ” ” oe 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 ” ” ” 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 11 © ” " ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 6 © ” es P 
Grazep Bricks 
Best White 
Ivory Glazed 
eeeer 13 o°o ” ” ” 
Headers ..... 120 © + °° ee 
Bullnose, 
and eeeeee 17 oo ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 © 0 es re ie 
Double Headers.. 16 © © pa a 
One Side and two 
gebeeeaeae 19 © © rm ‘i ns 
Two Sides and one 
iaeahe cine 20 0 0 is “ aa 
Splays,Chamfered, 
BRvecvsnse 20 0 0 - a 7 
Salt 
a ar 20 (0 ” * ” 
and Flats eecese 14 © © per 1,co0 at railway depi 
Double Stretchers 15 © o ais a oa 
Double Headers... 14 © © os : 
One Side and two 
sabe woe + 1§ 0 © po ; , 
Two Sides and one 
Re 1% 0 i ne re 
ys, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 © © os iia oo 
Seconds ity 
Whiteand. 
-++. #2 0 0 o less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...... mestose © @ a ae 
Best Portland Cement ........ 3% © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Liss Lime.. 2 
Nors.—The cement or lime is eaiuaive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ tos. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 
Sassstar fm Meeks eves 2 3 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 
” seve I " ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 at pa 
Keer in blocks .... 1 6 os ” 
Griashill - cove S20 “ * 
fron Fora in bck a - » 
in blocks.. 2 a ” ” 
Red Conebil ” 2s es * 
ey n Red Fr a 3 oa ee 
ansfield o a ” ” 
Hard York in Saal. 2 10 e 
” » 6 ia sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes ss. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 
* * 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0  ,, ee 
” ” eo sawn both sides 


ge ane yl ag 13 
in. self-faced Ditto o of , 
2 3 ] 

d 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks per ft. cube. 
eld. rly. depo: 
* °° » 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. su 
deld, rly. dep&t. 
” ” ” 3 in. do. 1 @ ” ” 
SLATES. 
ip. £46 
20% 10 beat blue Bangor. +12 © oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep 
seconds ,, 11 10 0 - *” 
16% 8 best cA 617 6 TY " 
20X 10 best blne Portma- 
doc oo 38 9 6 os ” 
16 X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 s0 , ” 
20X10 best Eureka un 
fading green... 13 19 0 ” 
pee 8 ’ 7100 2 o 
tO permanent green 
168 a aes. = je 
TILES. 
ye 
Best red roohug tiles..g1 6 per naam ately. depot. 
ip and vale a. - _- ” ” 
se eweeee + a. : a ” ” 
Hip as he a tiles... . P| ” ” 
Best Ruabon Red brown or hr ginaey 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 87 . per 1,000 ” ” 
D.. ornamental BO sec OS "1, » 
i seeeees eeeses « 4 . per 2 ” ” 
Valley tiles ee 3 ” ” ” 
Best Red e taf. 
r (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ” ” 
Hip tiles ....,....0..0. 4 2 per dos. a & 
Vv ee teneeeneme F 8 ” ” ” 
Woop. 
Buitpinc Woop.—Ys.iow. anit 
At per stan 
Deals: best 3 in. by a: in. andgin. £ 6 & sd, 
im. and 21 IM...c.ecceseess 1410 0 16 0 0 
DE Ess en deasssecnces 4310 © 1§ © Oo 





PRICES CURRENT (Continwed). 


WOOD. 

At per standard. 

roy 3 £e @ 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 1010 0 210 © 
Battens : best 24 by 6and3by6 .. o10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds ........ eaeniae wh t o olessthanbest 

Oe eee OM @ os w 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 8 10 © 910 © 
8 oo g9eco 


* bm. by 44 in. and 2 in by 5 in. .. 
Foreign Fk Boards— 

tin, by 1,in. by stim. ....2.. 0 10 © more than 
din battens. 
Fir timber : Best middling Donsig 


ro 9 ” 
At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 6 


MING Si iicdidi asdahineknaaih decwarans 410 © s 0 © 
ee ere 450 410 © 
Smal! timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 312 6 315 © 
eee 215 © 3°00 
itch-pine timber (pet. ft.).. 3°00 310 0 

OUNERS' At per standard 
White Sea: a ‘yellow bopeeee 
3 in. by 11 in. oss. 22 00 2300 
batsect, 2 eee 20 0 © a1 00 
tens ati n. and 3 in. by 71 in. 1610 © 18 0 © 
Second yel low deals,zin. byr1in. 18 0 0 20 © © 
3in.by gin. 1610 0 18 10 © 

Battens, 3} in. and3in.by7in. 13 0 © 14 0 Oo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

OG Die ne 90064664 censconnce 1%4 0 0 %§10 0 

Battens, 2 2. and3in. by7in. 11 10 © 1210 © 
Petersburg : first — deals, 3 in. 

by rin. .... secceensee 8 @ @ O88 6 6 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. tiimunm:: Moe We 6 
TON oe 3090 400 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by 

TE Mis caveskderssuuceescves 1s 0 o 1610 0 

Des 9 tts Oy 9 ths cn 0s coer aes. 1310 © 1410 0 
Battens.. - oo 1% OO 8800 
Third yellow ‘deals, 3 in. "by 

OE Miivaddccverendsccbestes 1210 © 1310 0 

Se BI POT sc visciancces 200 1300/1] 

BI Sd scacdoeaeadsceeadees we OO 8 0 8 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, jin. by11in. 14 © © 15 © © 

es a » gin. by gin. 13 0 OC 146 OO 
DN. vn cana cueds Gandteckies iz 0 Oo 1200 
Second white deals3in. by 11in. 13 0 © 14 © @ 

- ” » jin. bygin, 12 © © 13 00 

99 ” ” ttens...... gto oC 10 10 0 
Plech-plnes deals... ..coccccescces 16 © o 1 © o 

Under 2 in. thick extra ...... o10 1 ° oo 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes... 32 © G 3310 0 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 © o more. 
EE wa ce nnuwe'sueeanwe 2200 +240 (0 
Seconds, IRE GED ices cs ccee 2410 © 2610 © 
Yellow Pine MMED se cccccces 2 © © 220 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube .......... ° 6 © 30 

Small eo 2 9 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Log 's, per ft. cube . © s§ 0 os 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

DEEL ah tudind debkineuedacenue oc 7 oO oc 8 
Zin. do. do. ow O99 - - 

Dry Mabogan 
eaten, Tabesee, per ft. “7 

asinch . © 0 9 o om 
Selected, Figury, per fi. sup. as 

OS ee Seer o 1 6 o20 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

OG TRGD oc cccvccasenscoccccace ° © 10 oro 
oO eee 18 © © 9 0 © 
American Whitewood Planks— 

ea re ° Pe co 3 6 
Prepared Flooring — er square, 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Se a ea 013 0 016 6 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
IIE 6. 0n cent cesctevesces o13 6 oy 6 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ANA oo ccccvccccseesncess o15 © 200 

1 in. = 7 in. white, planed and 
on 09 0008 Cece vescte ceecces eo 1% © or 6 

1 in. ty 7 in. white, planed and 
Se ais era coi 6 o13 6 

13 in. a. by 7 in. white, planed and 
DIE, occctakiccnenakbaet 13 6 os 6) 


6 in. at 6d. serene eiasidnan > tn. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


fe & £ Hi 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 « 7 $0 
Compound Girders __,, 8 2 6 9 § 0° 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ‘ordi- 

NATY SECCIONS ......-- sees eeees g17 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates ......-ce0cesccesess 8 5 0 815 © 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 s o 





METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron— £s.d. £ % 
Common Bars....+. a. +-00++++ sig ¢ F's se 
Staffordshire Crown “Bars, one 
merchant q ; ose 5s 0 815 © 
Staffordshire ™ Marked Bars” .. 1010 © . 2 
Mild Steel Bars..............« * gee gto o 
— Iron, me wd ne ce eneabeee so ° 
cece ceccce 1600 - 
"@ And u ne ent to size and gauge. 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
i SIZES LO BO Zs... eee 10 0 © a 
a - foo une 2°93 @ <= 
SEB ccccccce 12 10 0 . 
Sheet Iron, Siansbek flat, ordi- 
nary quality. _- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 fR. 00 90g... . ne ceeeeeee ee 1215 © 


aag.and 4g. 13 5 0 a “ee 


. we Qidcccccesss % § ®O - 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 0 0 es 
ot ” gag.anda4g. 16 10 © home « 
a os OB Becccccccs 18 o © aoe 


. | or the building-owner ; 


PRICES CURREN1 (Continued). 
METALS. 
4-4: & 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 1215 0 
” ” ae and2g. 13 5 0 
5 0 


\non— Per ton, in London. 


to 3 ft. by 20 g. 


and thicker .. 12 0 © . eo 

” ” 70-8 aod harried 3 0° 6 oil 

&- 4 ° ni 

Cut nails, 3 in: ‘to6in. .. 9 : o 915 © 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per to. in London. 















ee 3 s. d. 
Leav—Sheet, English, 3 lbs &up. 13:17 6 & a <a 
Pipe in coils case eetbaiedacenne 467 6 
Se ahs daeicdcevectensece 817 6 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... ton 4060 + + - 
ac craxbeenvécucdeecnac 2315 0 ne 
a, 
Strong Sheet............ perlb o o10 
,: jee ee - eo om 
Copper nails.......... a.“ o ous 
Brass— 
 uaaeaaeineahasatan ” © O10 
— 6 Meetnwadedes ee © o 104 
Tin—English Ingots...... . o1 ¢ 
So_pgr—Plumbers’ ...... a" oo 7 - 
EN Gaanddaeaeknae ie © og 
PD Sadan cc tensas - Oo @ 1t0 
} ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
SE Oven tdtadicsmeaansance 2}d. per ft. delivered. 
a CE  ciccdiveniabsacenens ad. - as 
a5 a Se a ee re “a mt 
6. Maékabeedeunsacasatece 3. o 
WN kcicacdradctsuccaccs aides, - 
ns CREED Mar int en dein dddardiy naka 33d. 4 at 
AR RN hatedndin ne wecencoesas PS ae a 
Si tttdcsekeiannnevewnes ea «a “a 
Fluted sheet, 3s ices anakiswonws 3d. - a 
in Geeseqeneceaee 4d. on as 
: Hartley’s Rolled ae 14d. ,, “a 
09 ” “<  skanennvien ot. «a “- 
j ie ” ” MW te ete eeee ag¢d. "” ” 
| 
OILS, &c. £3. d. 
| Raw — Oil in pipes or ba:rels ..per gallon o 2 
oo indrums .......... of © 30 
| Bolle | es »» in pipes or barrels .. me e 211 
—_ 8} 83x— See ae ° 32 
= s - barrel dia nuaka aetacd a a © 210 
; 0°30 
| Genuine Ground I English Thite Lead per ton 21 0 © 
ON ee | See eee - 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percwt. o 8 6 
SIN tig Sxdcknadneeusesanenes per barrel 1 12 © 
VARNISHES, &c. — 
s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copa Varnish for outside work .. © 16 o 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 9 © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ eo 10 © 
Best - ae Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
i cunctikdand as tied cameleon Ketena pa eeue oro 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.. o 16 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ro 0 
Best Hard iage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Pa —— bitiadseboeesasens 012 © 
Best i. Drabaaadey dkncneeeunades oro 6 
TE OR ro mincnesnsees seve ceuwdens oe 016 © 
Oak and Me abogany Stas pedacdindeaewaeaeee ogo 
Brunswick B iced and CGsGnedtemegenuasrens o 8 6 
Berlin = ip biewcewkektheedadesequmkabecun 016 o 
I as catdudvadétaduerd 40 becdcecevesice or 0 
Sen Peacvond fens Selbde ... ebuases eanccee O38 O 











| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


ee. 
We cannot undertake to return resected communi- 


cations. 
Letters or communications Lp ey mere news items} 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
ome addresses. 

y commission to a contributor to write an article is 

— sabi t to the approval of the article, when written, 
gts itor, who retains the right to reject it if umsatis 
Aang The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
| in type does not necessarily imply lerary and salad 
| All communications > ITOR 
relating advertisements and other Be musiness 
“| should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 

onde to othe medi Editor 














TENDERS. 

| {Communications for insertion under this beading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
| publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 

and we cannot publish announce- 

| ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 

| is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde> 
| rood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

| * Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

i 

| ABER BARGOED.—For the erection of two cottages, 

for Mr. J. Wilhams, Brithdir, near Card if. Mr. E. 


, itec ; j i, Cardiff -— 
Evans, architect, Hanbury-road, Bargoed, 
T. Morms ......+. £430 | Then mas & Hughes .. £420 


[See also wext page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Auc. 9, 1902, 








ABERAVON.—For the erection of infant-school build- 
ings, The Causeway, for the Schoo! Board. Mr. J. A. 
fames, architect, Aberavon :-— 

ty & Co... £3,729 16 10) E. G. Groom . £2,742 0 
Morgan Cox 3,099 T. Davies 2,647 7 10 
S. T.gRees %OSo 0 Oj 





ARMAGH.-—-For additions to engine house at asylum, 
for the Committee. Mr, R. H. Dorman, County Sur 
veyor, Armagh :—- 

Martin & Can, AMMAR, 60 dc ve cb técccorecsss £2 


BOSTON (Lines). Por the erection of Municipal build- 
ings, for the Town Council. Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, 
Market-place, Boston. Quantities by Mr. W. Hoffman 
Wood, 14, Park-square, Leeds : 

Rands & Son £17,421 4 4 | Williamson & 
Parker & Son 15,915 © ©f Ca. -o +» £13,666 0 
° 


J. Cracknell.. 14,375 0 J. Lucas .... 13,425 0 
The Lincoln Sherwin & 
Co-operative SOM cccces SRS 
industrialSo- 

ctety ...... 13739 0 0 





BRISTOL. — For extensions of the docks offices, (Jueen- 


square, for the Docks Committee. Mr. W. V. Gough, 
architect, 24, Bridge-street, Bristol : 


J. Perkins ..........£3,380 | Downs & Son ...... £2,995 
Cowlin & Son ...... 3,316; G, Humphreys .... 2,967 
Ee. Walters.......... 9,860) J. Ridd........ccco 9959 
W. Church .... 3,326 | ©. A. Hayes, Thomas- 


Eastabrook & Sons.. 3.087] street® .......... 2,886 
{All of Bristol. } 





EXETER.- For the execution of roofing works, Com- 
mercial-road, for Messrs. Bodley Bros. & Co. Mr. J. A. 
Lucas, surveyor, Guildhall - chambers, High-street, 
Exeter :— 

Westcott, Austin, & White, Summerland- 
SOON nccctn<ssoce 





HASTINGS.--For the erection of a technical school, 
Tower-road, for the School Board. Mr. A. W, Jetfery, 
architect, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings :-— 

Harvey ........ £2,350] John Lester, Earl- 





A. H. Whit 2,525} street, Hastings*.. £2,447 
Tapne Simm H. E. Cruttendea .. 2,438 
& Co............. 2,530] W. & E. Noakes.... 2,344 
John Parker........ 2477 | Gann & Co. ........ 2,295 
fr. T. Denne coe 29472 
Padgham & Hutchin- | 
PUR ~acceeecues . 2.4% 





LONDON.—For additicns and alterations to receiving 
wards at Kensington Workhouse, Marloes-road, S.W. 
Mr. E. Flint, architect, 80, Coleman-street, E.C. Quan- 
tities by Mr. V. A. Edlin, 80, Coleman-street :-— 7 


W. Webber ........ £t,3ts | F. W. Harris ...... 1,169 
©. G. Minter........ 1,260 | Whitehead & Co... 1,150 
— & Sons ...... £1,245 | J. O. Richardson ..  r,075 
» F. Lamplough .. 1,219} 


MORTLAKE,—For constructing sewers and making up 
roads, Leinster-avenue. Mr. William H. Burt, surveyor, 
10, Bush-lane, E.C. :— 


. back & Co... £2,057 | Neave & Son ...... £2,731 
_ tayner ...... 2,049 | Wimpey & Co.* .... 1,585 
wanagh & Co. .. 1,779] 


| Goddard, Mas 





B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BSTiMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 





NOTTINGHAM. — For alterations to the Horse and 
Groom, situate at the corner of Clumber-street and Upper 
Parliament-street. Mr. Fred C, Martic, architect, Angel 
row, Nottingham >— , E 
pe es ee £s€o | Vickers, Ltd.*........859§ 


OLD TRAFFORD.—For work in connexion with the 
erection of public baths, Old Trafford, for the Stretford 
Urban District Council. Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, archi- 


| tect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester: 
1G. Lewis ... ..a37_ 3 of E.C.& J. Keay, 
: 


Bennis &Co.,Ld. aq 14 9) Le 


W. Brettell .... 417 2 of J. & T. Booth, 

Heenan & i} Bolton ...... 342 1 6 
Froude ...... 385 3 4 | Dunkerley & 

Walker Bros... 379 © 0| Xe. Ld. ose 38 6 0 

Carter Bros..... 773.19 8 | Pendleton Iron- 

Cross & Cross.. i722 9 2] work« Co 335 ¥ § 


Bruce & Still,Ld. 362 11 10) McIntyre& Jones 333 15 0 
| Manchester fron 


sey, & Warner 361 11 7! & Steel Co... yS 9 9 
Wood & Co. Ld. 461 o | Wilby & Co 39 15 
Dorman Long & Schofield & 

Co., Lad. .... 253 0 0] Hancock .... % > 0 


| Taylor & Co.® 280 o 


a 


PYLE. (Glam.}—For erecting four cottages, for Mrs. 
M. O'Niell. Mr. A. James, architect, Aberavon. 
(Quantities by the architect : 

Anderson & Vaughan £1,320 | Howell & Cockwell, _ 
W, J. Jackson...... g28| Aberavon® ........ Ley 


SYMONDS GREEN.—For the erection of a beerhouse 
and cottage, Symonds Green, Herts. Mr. J. Kandall 
Vining, architect, 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. > 

Son jw. J 


Bleck & Son ........ L975 + Qpeett. id. 20s £69? 
J. & C. Bowyer ...... Bas | F. Newton ........+. 6g2 
J. H. Aldridge ...... zog | Willmott & Sons, 

5. Redhouse, sen. .... zoo] Hitchin® .......... &g0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


“ THE BUILDER " (Publisned Weekiy) ts supplied DIRECT tron 

the Office to residents tn of the at the 

mate of —y— +4 fF PREPAID. teen sof 
P A New Zealand, India, China, 

irc., sta. annum. Remittances — te DOUG 

POURDRINIER) should be addressed to the peblishes of “ THE 

BUILDSR,” Catherine-ctrect, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 














aoe ce, Sess = etre 
W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-€LASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ €ON€RETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BWILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 














—— Re 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDs oF 
BATH STONE 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproos 
al ease tee 
HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
( the Ham Hill S Co. and C. T 
incorporating = tone os) C. Trask & Son, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
16, ven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte,—The Scysse!l and Metallic Lava 

Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, ga, 

,E.C,—The best and cheapest materials for 

damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fioors, 

flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

— tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalts 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [*gphsos ¥>. 
BOW {or crononet wuerniNerss 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
1902, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH E 
OUR KEGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lro. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office : York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, &.0. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 


Regisere’d Trade Mart, 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIEG. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALT. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 














PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DAY 


The QUICKEST Method 


of Heating Water 


Hot Water Without Kitchen Fire 


HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 


Boiling-Water in One Minute 


Hot Water Service to all Taps through House 


Hot Water in Soullery or Kitchen WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


EWART’ 


Always in action at 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “SECTION 55” 


“LIGHTNING” GEYSER 


For GAS or OIL 


<3<34-G Euston Road London N.W. 


POST FREE 


ce eS pg vob HSER eG 
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